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Articte I —THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


Ir is the doctrine of the New Testament that the dispensa- 
tion which was introduced by Christ is to continue until the 
end of the world. The whole strain of the New Testament 
shows this; and such passages, especially, as “of His king- 
dom there shall be no end,” “ He must reign until He hath 
put all His enemies under His feet,” “this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations, and then shall the end come,” are proofs, with many 
others like them, that the Founder of Christianity and His 
disciples regarded it as the final act of God’s moral system for 
the human race. The very nature of Christ’s religion would 
be enough of itself to demonstrate, that it must be, if true, 
not a stage in a progress, but the ultimate form of religious truth 
and thought, the last of God’s economies, the fruit which, 
when fully ripe, is followed by the plant’s death and the end 
of the year. As the completion of whatever was imperfect in 
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Judaism, as intended for all mankind and claiming for itself 
to satisfy the religious wants of all, it cannot be superseded by 
any new form of truth, or supplemented by a later and im- 
proved revelation. All the progress of mankind until the end 
of time and all the hopes of mankind are treasured up in it, 
if its claims are just. When it shall have done its work, the 
present condition of man on earth shall come to an end, and 
a state of things wholly new, a state of retribution, shall 
succeed, 

There are many persons in the present age who refuse to 
admit these pretensions of Christianity. It is not to be the 
universal, nor the ultimate religion of the world. In some 
respects it may have been a very great improvement on what- 
ever of religious doctrine preceded it, and it has carried the + 
nations of Christendom to a higher state of culture than was 
ever before reached ; but it is like all other religions in having 
no historical basis and no divine authority. The progress of 
the world hereafter will consist in setting aside the exclusive 
claims of Christ, in retaining all that in his moral precepts which 
will endure the storms of time, and in giving the guidance of 
the future to science and human insight. The religion of the 
future will be a religion with all that is peculiar to Christiani- 
ty cast away, while. something of its spirit will be retained, 
and with the help of this spirit, without a revelation, the com- 
ing ages will reach the point of perfection that is attainable 
by man. 

The enemies of Christianity are divided among themselves. 
As Atheists, Pantheists, and Theists—the latter of various 
classes—they even oppose and sometimes denounce one anoth- 
er. Of this irreconcilable difference of opinion, however, we 
intend to make no use. We will suppose that the Theists are 
at length to triumph ;—that they who receive the doctrines of 
an infinite God, and a divine plan in governing the world, and 
who hold to a system of morals something like that of Christ, 
are to gain the day over all other thinkers ;—that the destinies 
of the world are to be put into their hands ;—that the religion 
of the future is to be as they shall shape it. Their way of 
thinking, we will suppose, has had its perfect work. The reign 
of Christianity is over. That religion which soothed sorrows 
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and inspired hope, which took up man amid the despair of de- 
eaying antiquity, was his only protector through the middle 
ages, and led on modern civilization; which has encouraged 
philosophy to reproduce the thoughts of God; which has giv- 
en security to states by its lofty morals, and exalts the poorest 
of men by awakening the feeling of human brotherhood and 
the sense of human rights; which has controlled and modified 
art and letters,—that religion, we say, is fallen, its stronghold 
of facts is démolished, its miracles, whether to be explained 
historically or not, are discarded as inconsistent with the laws 
of the Universe, its Christ is only a man, its God has re- 
tired behind the curtain, never to reveal himself in human 
affairs. He spoke not to the fathers by the prophets. He 
speaks not tous by His Son. He will never speak to mankind. 
Men must do the best they can without Christ and without a 


Gospel. 

Let us make the most favorable supposition the case admits 
of,—that these foes of Christ’s religion are sincere, earnest, 
philanthropic men, haters of all injustice and of all falsehood, 


that they begin their work of destruction with the purpose of 
introducing something better, and really believe that the pro- 
gress of man can only be reached through their systems of 
thinking. Let us suppose too that unbelief creeps over the 
Christian world, not all at once like a stroke of paralysis, but 
by a slow undermining of the foundations, by an abandonment 
of one point after another. The Christian faith ceases not at 
once to be respected or admired, but becomes by degrees con- 
scious of its weakness, loses hope, retreats from the more edu- 
cated to the less, lingers longest with the poor, the widow, the 
afflicted who have no weight in the world, and at length dies 
out and is forgotten, to be connted among the many religions, 
which she herself drove away from among mankind. 

Now we ask what the world will do without a positive, his- 
torical, revealed religion. Let the religion of the future, as 
we will call the rival of Christianity, start on its career with 
all veneration for the spirit of the Gospel; can that veneration 
last? What doctrines will be left to rear their heads above 
the deluge of unbelief? What motives in favor of religion 
will survive the decay, the extinction of Christianity. 
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We propose to attempt to answer some of these questions in 
a spirit of candor, to look at some of the disadvantages, which 
will of necessity attend on such a religion, and to consider 
what prospects it can have of spreading over and of bettering 
mankind. 

And here let it be permitted to us to say once for all, that 
we compare the resources and powers of the Gospel with sys- 
tems of Theism, but that, if what we are about to urge has 
any weight, it will be still more weighty in the comparison 
between Christianity and Pantheistic religions. The point 
again towards which we turn our remarks is not directly the 
truth of the religions placed side by side, nor directly their 
services to mankind, but rather to find out whether any reli- 
gion, which lays no claim to be a revelation, even although 
holding fast to a personal God, can fulfill the offices of a reli- 
gion for the world, and whether, if it cannot, progress or civ- 
ilization can take its place. 

I. Our first position is that the absence from a religion of 
historical facts is a very great weakness, or in other words that 
the supposed religion of the future, being unable, as it must 
be, to take the form of facts and of history must be without a 
very great source of power. 

Christianity is historical in its very nature and vannot, as 
we maintain, be torn apart from history, without both ruining 
the religion and belittling the whole story of the world, for the 
system of redemption through Christ is a progressive work 
going on in the world of men, and culminating in the mani- 
festation here below of the Son of God. The religion being a 
story, and a story concerning God, its evidences, it is quite 
natural to suppose, must not merely make an appeal to the 
moral judgments and sentiments, but, like all other story, must 
depend on the veracity of witnesses, on the truth of facts in 
the outer world. Moreover as religion is a practical thing, as 
its highest aim ever must be to be taken up into the lives of 
men and hence to interweave itself with all action and all his- 
tory, it must exhibit life, or truth, conviction and principle in 
action, before our eyes,—that is, it must be historical. 

All this the great founder of Christianity and his first fol- 
lowers were aware of, more so perhaps than any cf their suc- 
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cessors in the following ages until the present time. He sent 
them forth as witnesses, they took this attitude before the 
world and felt that this was their leading vocation. Their view 
of the strength of the Gospel was justified by their success, 
It spread, by the simple telling of a story, even among the 
most prejudiced, among the Jews to whom a suffering Christ 
was a stumbling block, and among the Greeks to whom a new 
religion, bursting in upon the events of the present world, was 
a thing not so much as dreamed of. It is true that it contained 
asystem of doctrines, a philosophy suited to man’s wants, to 
his convictions, to his deepest nature, but it is equally true 
that the philosophy could not have existed separate from the 
facts and that by the facts it was recommended, impressed, and 
established. 

To this force of the historical element in religion the sys- 
tems of heathenism bear testimony. 

On whatever principle we account for the religions of na- 
ture, it is evident that their mythologies and their worship in- 
dicate a desire to bring the Deity out of the region of abstract 
thought, to represent him to the human senses and in contigu- 
ity with man, to call him within the limits of space and time. 
The great interest, the great charm of heathenism consists in 
its mythology, as India, Greece, Scandinavia, and even the new 
world bear witness: if its views of the Divine Being had not 
taken the form of a narrative, if the Gods had not been repre- 
sented as living and moving and acting among men, it would 
have lacked the power to fascinate and in a measure to satisfy 
the human soul. The Romans, who had at first a sober reli- 
gion without image worship and with a scanty mythology, toa 
good degree deserted their earlier and vaguer system for the 
more beautiful, more copious, more imaginative fables of the 
Greeks. Upon mythology worship in a considerable degree 
depends; the sacredness of particular spots, the reasons for 
particular rites, the character of the rites themselves, are all to 
be referred to ancient and venerated traditions. Poetry too 
and art are shaped by mythology, they draw their materials 
from its fables, they act originally as its handmaids. And, 
when heathenism decays, as decay it must, the overthrow grows 
out of philosophical views and historical criticism rejecting the 
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narratives handed down from ancient times. All these and 
many like considerations show that religion would appear dead 
and barren to mankind if it assumed an abstract philosophical 
form, that it would not come home to the soul or have a sway 


over the life. 
Even the decay of heathenism in the Roman empire, that 


strange time when the old religion tried to brace itself up 
against the spread of doubt and of Christianity, indicates a 
longing for the appearance again of the Deity amid human 
events; the magic rites, the mysteries, the theurgic processes 
by which men sought to come into communication with the 
spiritual world, were, as it seems to us, so many testimonies of 
human nature that the Gospel by means of its narrative form, 
that the economy of our religion from the first by its history, 
is most wisely accommodated to human nature and human 
wants, so that they who expect much from a religion of mere 
abstractions must be most signally disappointed. 

And this experience of mankind under heathenism and 
Christianity makes it probable that the nature of man itself; 
rather than anything so variable as the style of culture and 
of knowledge, pronounces a historical form to be necessary for 
the sway of religious ideas among mankind. This is made 
more than probable by several considerations. Our nature, 
except when under strict philosophical training, of which few 
are capable and from which many turn away in disgust, re- 
volts from abstractions and delights in concrete realities. We 
are made to take pleasure in personal existences and in their 
actions. Our sentiments need some object on which they can 
fasten. ?everence is not content with existing as a vague feel- 
ing, but seeks for some reality which may be the object of wor- 
ship. Zhe feeling of dependence needs to have that on which 
we are dimly conscious of depending body itself forth in some 
apprehensible form. Zhankfulness implies the purpose of a 
known personal object to confer a benefit, and so all our feel- 
ings go forth only towards distinctly apprehended personalities. 
But personalities evidence and manifest themselves through 
actions which have to do with life and the world. So also the 
imagination is distressed—so to speak—if it cannot give form 
to the invisible and the ideal. The Christian religion could 
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not hold its ground in the world but through a personal at- 
tachment to Christ. How then can a religion, with no attrac- 
tion derived from history and personal power, expect to be met 
by human sympathy and to spread through mankind. 

But again a religion which has no history must be destitute 
of the power of life and example. 

Life, considered in relation to religion, is the embodiment 
and test of doctrine or principle. Example is an illustration 
vr acting out of principle in a particular case, and implies an 
influence on the imitative nature of man. Nothing gives so 
much power or weakness to a man as his life. Nothing tests 
a religion so much as the way in which it moulds the life of 
men. The life of Christ is the central power in Christianity. 
The treasury of the Church is the good lives of all faithful 
Christians, not because they can do more than they ought, as 
the Romanists supposed, but because they act just as they 
should. The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
not so much because they dared to die for what they prized, as 
because there ‘lay behind the martyr’s faith a life that rose 
above the ordinary level. If Christianity had not put ona 
living form, if it could not have passed at once from high and 
loving precepts into the shape of pure men and women, we 
should not be defending it now. Forgiveness might have 
sounded sweet in precept, but if Christ and his dying disciple, 
Stephen, had not forgiven, where would the humanity of the 
world have been at this time. 

It seems certain then that the strength of Christianity, as of 
Judaism before it, lay in its history, in the lives which it 
formed, and especially in that one life which it set up asa per- 
fect model. But for facts in the life of Jesus, the cloud of 
witnesses would not have surrounded us, the host of shining 
ones would not have arisen in our sky. Mere precept, al- 
though invested with celestial authority, can effect little; an 
abstract standard of character, not realized in the life, will be 
almost destitute of power for the great mass of mankind. 

But the man whose religion, as he thinks, is to control the 
future, may ask whether it cannot become the “ heir of all the 
ages ;” whether all that has been good and pure in the Jives of 


men, under the Gospel and under heathenism, cannot be col- 
o 
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lected and used for the good of mankind. Why may not 
Christ, with his saints, stand on the calendar of that religion, 
even as the heathen emperor, Alexander Severus, built a tem- 
ple to Christ, and counted Him among his Gods. Meanwhile, 
he will say, the religion itself will be forming its own exam- 
ples of a higher than Christian virtue, and setting them up for 
the veneration of all future time. 

What success this proposed religion may have in the way of 
making godly and finished iives we do not propose now to con- 
sider. But this is certain, that a great part of the glory of 
Christian lives must then be effaced and lost. For Christ will 
have become a self-deceiver, and the view of his own charac- 
ter under which he acted was false. You cannot separate his 
consciousness of a peculiar relation to God from his life itself, 
and you cannot separate the life of his followers from a faith 
in him as divine, and from the power of those truths which he 
taught, and which, on the supposition, have turned out to be 
false or to be without divine authority. Either, then, venera- 
tion and respect for the character of Christ and of the best 
Christians will in a good degree cease, or it will be accounted 
a thing of small importance, whether that be true or false 
which controls the life, since falsehood has attended the devel- 
opment of the noblest characters known to the world. 

II. The supposed new religion of the future must be a reli- 
gion without authority, a religion constructed by human rea- 
son alone. The Christian religion claims a two-fold divine au- 
thority; it is from God and by God,—it is a revelation con- 
tained in inspired writings. Even if you gave up the latter 
source of authority, you would not cut all its connection with 
heaven, unless the claim to inspiration be part and parcel of 
the revelation itself. Nor is the Christian religion solitary in 
advancing such claims, but all over the world, wherever reli- 
gions have sprung up, they have declared themselves to be dis- 
closures of the Divine will. Nor is it important to our argu- 
ment to decide whether these religions have been the product 
of imposture, or of the myth-making power, or of a self-delud- 
ing enthusiasm. If impostures, they confess a need of some 
authority beyond their inventors. If the offspring of a myth- 
making age, they clothe themselves in the garb of revelation 
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from an instinctive sense that religion ought to wear such a 
dress. If they grow up in an individual mind of large imagi- 
native power, the same craving for a connection with God and 
for an inspiration from Him is manifest. 

It is further evident that the reception of religion in the 
world, has much depended upon faith in its divine origin. 
That Christ was a teacher come from God was an essential 
element of his power, without which many would have refused 
to listen to His words, and few, if any, would have followed 
Him. The churches founded by the apostles were founded on 
faith in a divine interruption of the natural order of things. 
And so the written word is indebted for no small part of its 
power, for the attention originally given to it in spite of its de- 
fects of composition, for the hold it has had on the best minds 
of the world to a belief that it is in some way authorized to 
give the news of a plan of God, which man’s own faculties 
could not discover, that it contains facts and truths above na- 
ture and above the reach of reason. And hence, if at any 
time the evidences of the Christian religion lose their hold on 
the faith of any age, the religion itself is abandoned. We are 
now thrown back upon reason ; we must decide between differ- 
ent schools of philosophy, or follow our inward light, or be 
tossed on the uncertain waters of scepticism. And the need of 
divine authority for the guidance of our faith and conduct is 
felt by many of the strongest minds to be so great, that it is 
only with extreme reluctance, and by a kind of necessity which 
is harrowing to the soul, that they blow out the light that was 
their guide and commit themselves to the direction of reason. 
They feel when they reject the Gospel that some authorized 
guide, some standard of truth, some charter, speaking pardon, 
spiritual help and hope, would he divinely precious. 

The contrast between Christianity, as authorized to make 
God known to men—not indeed shedding full light on every 
side, but satisfying and stimulating without suppressing reason, 
—and a religion of man’s devising, is one that reaches to the 
very foundations of the soul’s life. Religion in the soul would 
shrink into pitiably small dimensions without the guidance 
and authority of a supernatural revelation. What is to become 

of faith in spiritual realities, in what God thinks of conduct; 
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in what He is and how He will treat men, if the Scriptures 
are of “private interpretation,” if Christ spoke without au- 
thority, if no one hath come down from heaven to tell the 
world of heavenly things? What will trust find to lean upon, 
if the “great and precious promises” are of human origin? 
Where will repentance go for refuge if there is no assurance of 
pardon? How will the soul be made strong enough to resist 
sin, if there is no certainty of divine assistance? How can 
such a hope of heaven as reason can establish, fortify the er- 
ring against earthly trials and help them to die in peace? In 
short, since every religious feeling, every virtue, all morality, 
all practical benevolence are now maintained, as Christian ex- 
perience demonstrates, by the voice of God in His word, will 
there nut be an end of all these things, and must not religion 
become so uncertain, so weak, when Christ shall be given up, 
as to have next to no power over human life and society / 
Without divine authority, evidence and motive power are taken 
away from religion, and without these what can it do for the 
good of man? Nay, without assurance concerning those great 
questions that perplex unaided reason, will not the main erergy 
of human thought be turned towards the problems of philoso- 
phy and away from practical virtue? Can a religion drawn 
up out of man’s own soul satisfy his reason? Will there not 
be eternal questionings, as there were among the old philoso. 
phers? Will not the main strength of the greatest minds be 
spent in finding out truth, instead of reducing it to practice and 
using it for human improvement? At present to a very great 
extent Christianity satisfies the cravings of the soul by its 
truth and by its evidence. What can any other religion which 
claims no such authorities bring into the world save doubt, rest- 
lessness, self-dissatisfaction. and wandering, unsuccessful efforts 
after rest ? 

To make the immense importance of divine authority more 
apparent, let us briefly sketch the progress of subjective reli- 
gion, as we find it arising and increasing under the Gospel. In 
the first instance there is a recognition, founded on positive 
precepts, of a divine law reaching to the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. This the moral sense approves and adopts as its 
rule, but what would become of the standard of action, if the 
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outward authority were to be disregarded and denied? Is it 
not certain that the divine requirement, as things are, origi- 
nates and sustains all the convictions of the necessity of a re- 
ligious life, and awakens a sense of want and a sense of sin by 
which the soul is led to God? Then again in the pathway of 
our return to God we are met by positive assurances of danger 
on the one hand, and positive offers of forgiveness on the oth- 
er, without which it is certain that religion on the Christian 
plan could not begin to exist. And the terms of forgiveness, 
contained in these revelations which the Gospel makes, are the 
outward resting place on which the peace of the soul through 
a long life reposes. What assurance can it find within itself or 
in the plan of the world large enough to fill the place of this 
authority? Then the whole of internal religion is obviously 
maintained by declarations of scripture, some of which, singly, 
have afforded more comfort than all the reasonings and self- 
encouragements of unaided minds since the world began. A 
life of inward morality and of holiness is built on the Scriptu- 
ral exhibition of God and His holiness. A life of benevolence 
is a following of the precepts, and of the lives which are pre- 
cepts, that the Scriptures afford us. A life of hope needs dis- 
tinct statements, and these must embrace both worlds. A life 
of unworldliness and self-renunciation needs promises to sup- 
port it in its weakness, lest it should have given up everything 
to gain nothing. And so whatever aspect religion presents to 
us in the soul, whether it consists in escaping from sin, or in 
reconciliation of heart to God, or in acts of morality or of phi- 
lanthropy or of piety, or in the development of certain feel- 
ings, or in the formation of a certain character, it needs through- 
out and actually uses the support of the Scriptures, as the 
guide of faith, the directory of life, the support of every feel- 
ing of the heart. What must happen then, when this revealed 
word shall have been abandoned, when its former influence 
shall have ceased, when its light shall have faded away from 
the world’s atmosphere, but that religion must lose its hold on 
the world, must dwindle down into a feeble, sickly, timorous 
thing. looking every way for help to itself, if it do not quite 
expire / 
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But it will be said by a portion of those who hope to see a 
new universal religion rise up on the ruins of Christianity, 
that their faith is in a certain sense from God and is attended 
with authority from Him. Every good man, every man who 
walks according to the inward light is in a sense an inspired 
man. Christ had with Him more truth than any other hu- 
man being, because He was better than any. Thus there is a 
kind of natural inspiration of the human race, which is slowly 
perfecting truth, eliminating errors, bringing man from the 
outward and historical, from the claims to divine authority— 
proved now to be unreliable and yet for a long time serving 
as stepping stones in human progress—to the pure ultimately 
recognized inner light of the soul. 

There is much of beauty and attractiveness in such a theory 
as this, but it cannot stand the test of truth and sound philos- 
ophy. It takes no account of the weakness of human reason, 
as demonstrated by the history of opinions,—of the vain ef- 
forts, for instance, made by the Greek philosophers to attain to 
theological truth, and of their hopeless diversity of views end- 
ing in scepticism. It takes no account of the subsequent his- 
tory of philosophical thought, which has failed down to the 
present time, notwithstanding all the efforts of highly gifted 
minds in the idealistic and pantheistic schools, to reach any 
assurance in regard to any doctrine of religion, It takes no 
account of the diversities of opinion, into which men of in- 
sight have been or may be led, either from confounding their 
insight and the conclusions of their understandings, or because 
insight itself, at least in the present condition of human nature, 
is an unsafe guide. It demands that a man should be good in 
order to have a true insight, but how is he to be good except 
by truth which insight discovers, and how is he to be followed 
by those who have no such clear insight as his? Would Christ 
have been a lawgiver and an example for mankind, if he had 
spoken out his own private feelings without any claim to di- 
vine authority. The theory then will at length discover that 
it is décking itself in the robes of Christianity, that its illumi- 
nation and: insight are really borrowed from the Gospel, that 
whenever it shall succeed so far as to destroy faith in a historic 
revelation, at once darkness and distrust will begin to creep 
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ain over the minds of men whom Christianity had some- 
what enlighted. 

This theory moreover discloses its own inconsistency and 
falsehood by the position which it takes in regard to Christ. 
The wisest, best, humblest, most unselfish of men, as is con- 
ceded, he made the most stupendous mistake in regard to him- 
self, and brought it about that this mistake became engrafted 
on his religion, nay—that it gave to his religion its distinctive 
character and its power in the world. So much light with so 
much darkness, such lofty purity united to such false claims of 
exaltation above the measure of a human being—this was the 
wisdom and excellence, this the insight of Jesus Christ. If he 
had insight and nothing more, is not his insight wholly unreli- 
able, since he failed to see into himself? 

III. The supposed religion of the future will of necessity 
have a very limited range of doctrines. 

Religious doctrine is the measure and sum total of the mo- 
tives which a religion can bring to bear upon character. If 
the doctrines are false or immoral, they will form perverted or 
defective characters; if scanty, they will have little effect on 
character; if merely metaphysical and not ethical, they will 
have no effect on character whatever. It has been claimed by 
the friends of Christianity that it is intensely practical, that its 
grand truths or doctrines, especially those which are connected 
with its grand facts or history, have a direct and most healthy 
bearing on human life, that it contains enough of truth to fin- 
ish human character on all its sides, and that, when believed, it 
actually forms characters of the highest excellence. The ques- 
tion then is how much loss of power over human nature will 
arise from a rejection of the most important and distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity ; by the side of which question stand 
others already answered, how much power will be lost by los- 
ing the vital force of a historical religion, and how much will 
be lost by losing the authority of revelation and throwing men 
back upon the results of human speculation. 

It is impossible at this time to predict what shape the doc- 
trines of the new religion uf the future will ultimately take. 
But thus much we can say, that if it should start with a cer- 
tain apparatus of doctrines, part of them will at length be 
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broken or not used at all, and that owing to the influence of 
Christian education, which its advocates cannot now escape, its 
motive power and seeming excellence will be greatest at first, 
and will be growing less and less afterward. 

But let us try to form a candid estimate, as far as probabili- 
ties will allow, of the amount of truth and motive that will be 
within the reach of this religion of the future, and that can be 
used in endeavoring tu give finish to moral and religious 
character. 

First, whatever is especially Christian, as distinguished from 
natural religion and from the conclusions of human reason, 
must be given up. The doctrine that the word became flesh, 
—that God sent His Son to redeem men from sin—will be 
looked upon as a fable, as an unaccountable claim on the part 
of Jesus or an unauthorized addition to His teachings. This, 
His relations to God and to man being put on a wholly differ- 
ent basis, He ceases to be a great personage governing the 
world’s history, and sinks into a teacher who mistook His own 
nature most fearfully, and from whose most authentic doc- 
trines very much must be lopped off. That this alone would 
make a revolution in the world, greater than any since the birth 
of Christ himself, cannot be questioned. Oh! what other 
throne, what dynasty of high born kings reaching through ages 
and famed through the world, could fall, which man might not 
forget ina century! But this kingdom over hearts, this invis. 
ible sway of Christ beginning in the self-consecration of the 
soul and ending in the entire renovation of society and of gov- 
ernment, when can it cease to be regretted? Oh! what lapse 
of time, what changes in outer things will prevent the world 
from bleeding at every pore through a feeling that it has lost 
its guide and the pledge of its stability ! 

Secondly, the doctrine concerning God and His providence 
must be reduced to its lowest dimensions. Whether the reign- 
ing form of this new religion will cling firmly to the personal- 
ity of God, as a cardinal point, and drive Pantheists as a her 
etical sect beyond its pale, cannot be distinctly anticipated, 
But suppose its standard doctrine to be that human nature 
within itself, apart from proof, contains a recognition of a de- 
ity, when we come to the doctrine of providence and of spiritual] 
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influence, the ground is more uncertain. To a providence, in 
any such sense that any interruptions of the common course of 
physical law can be admitted, it cannot subscribe, for it rejects 
all the miracles of the past. And thus it can scarcely teach, 
with any show of consistency, that prayer can in any way af- 
fect the order of things, or be an argument with God for be- 
stowing blessings on the worshipers. 

Moreover, without a positive revelation, that speaks of a God 
near at hand and around His creatures, it is increasingly hard 
to put faith in that high doctrine, for every advance of science 
thrusts Him toa remoter distance. He has left the reins on 
the neck of time, and inhabits His eternity as a vital energy, 
without concern or pity for man. What check can the reli- 
gion of the future apply to this tendency to shut God out of the 
visible and actugl present? Must it not succumb to the re- 
lentless blows of science, and lose its faith in a hand guiding 
the world, since positive and natural religion together find it 
so hard to furnish strong enough antidotes against scepticism ? 

The doctrine of spiritual influence, for ought that we can see, 
it may with consistency admit. But who can tell whether such 
influences can be hoped for, since they proceed from the free 
will of a sovereign, who has made no promises either in an 
external revelation or to the soul? May they be prayed for ? 
What encouragement is there even to begin to pray, much 
more to persevere in it, when everything is so uncertain? 
May it not be the appointed lot of man to struggle alone 
against internal evils, as he must by the law of his nature 
against outward? In this state of uncertainty there will not 
be much prayer, and without Divine help the hope of improv- 
ing the character will decline. Does not this single considera- 
tion show that a great part of practical religion will be cut up 
by the roots ? 

Thirdly, the doctrine concerning man which Christianity 
has taught us will need great modification. If the Gospel’s 
view of sin could be retained without its remedial provisions, 
if a sense of guilt with no assurance of forgiveness could settle 
upon souls under the new religion, as now, mankind would cry 
out against it in desperation, they would flee away from leaden 
clouds of death which let no rays of hope through, or would 
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wander, if not desperate, into all kinds of heathenish ways of 
propitiating God. Will it be said that the glimpses which we 
catch without revelation of the Divine clemency and forbear- 
ance would be enough of an assurance for sinning men? We 
answer, that they might satisfy a weak sense of sin but could 
not comfort a deep one. The sense of sin then, as of a malady 
at the root of our nature for which each one of us is responsi- 
ble, would very much fade away. God never having by any 
revelation from heaven disclosed his wrath against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men, what sufficient evidence 
would there be that sin is a very great evil, how would it be 
seen to alienate the soul from Him, what reason would there 
be to dread His frown? Nor is it unlikely that sin would be 
regarded as a transitional state in the necessary progress of hu- 
man nature. And it seems likely that the efforts against it 
would be confined principally to the rectification of society, to 
the removal of ignorance, to the relief of the lower classes, on 
the ground that human nature is not bad, that evil emanates 
from society and can be effectually obstructed and dried up by 
outward reformations. However this may be, it is certain that 
by some anesthetic process what we call a sense of sin would 
be benumbed. But is it not evident that the cost of this would 
be immense? Must there not ensue a weakening of the very 
foundations of morality? Could the family, could society en- 
dure this? Will the religion of the future be able to endure it ¢ 
Will not faith in God, and faith in unalterable morality, in ho- 
liness and justice, stand or fall together with faith in sin? 
Must there not then be a further plunge of a demoralized world 
into Atheism ? 

Fourthly, the doctrine concerning the last things will very 
probably be an open, unsettled question. Only a glance at the 
history of opinion down to the most recent times is enough to 
show that man has in vain sought to solve the problem of the im- 
mortality and future destiny of the soul. But let the religion 
of the future pronounce a decisive word on these high doc- 
trines; how little will it gain since it has no new proofs to 
bring forward, and has nothing but human insight to rest upon. 
And then, a future state being admitted, are there to be re- 
wards and punishments? May sin, here, affect our state in 
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that future life? Ifit may, we need some help from God, which 
the religion does not make sure. If it may not, of what value 
is the future life in relation to conduct? What is the future 
life in that case but a barren fact standing a great way off? 
Thus, whether we consider the uncertainty in which the relig- 
jon must remain concerning a future life, or the slender use it 
makes of this doctrine in the way of a motive and of elevating 
man above worldly things, it will be found quite indifferent 
whether the doctrine be retained or discarded ; at the best, it 
will be an appendage of no importance. 

The whole of what we have said thus far, and especially the 
consideration of the slender stock of truth at the disposal of 
the religion of the future, makes it clear that the motive power 
of such a religion, its influence on life and character, must be 
exceedingly small. Some room will be left for reverence, and 
for the sense of dependence; thankfulness also may be awa- 
kened to a degree, although crippled by doubts concerning 
Providence. But how narrow will be the reach of trust, how 
feeble the vigor of hope, having no promises to feed upon ; how 
poor a part will be played by faith in things unseen! And if 
the doctrine of immortal life gives an immense amplitude to 
human action, enlarges our sense of our own importance in the 
universe, and adds untold force to the reasons for improving 
our character, how lame will all efforts at moral excellence be, 
how small the motive, how trifling the issues of conduct, when 
this great truth shall be feebly held or quite discarded ! » 

But in lieu of all other considerations touching this point 
we urge that the new religion will have no fuel for love to- 
wards God, that the harmony of the human and divine soul 
will be nearly impossible. The justice of this remark will 
stand in a clear light if we consider what excites the emotion 
of love,—of love, we mean, as involving complacency, confi- 
dence, and general harmony of spirit,—and how it differs from 
some other feelings that play a part in religion. The feeling 
of reverence will be aroused according to the laws of our na- 
ture, although we may have a very dim perception of the 
power that we revere. So the sense of dependence implies 
indeed an object on which we depend, but gives no light in re- 
gard to the qualities of that object. But love needs for its ex- 
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istence some sort of disclosure or revelation of the feelings 
and character of the object towards which it goes forth. Be- 
tween man and man love cannot arise, unless one party has a 
manifestation of the character and feelings of the other. We 
cannot love an unknown person, nor love on conjecture, nor 
love an intellect. It is the same in the case of the Divine Be- 
ing. There must go before all love to him some conviction of 
his moral excellence, and as love is reciprocal, some assurance 
that he can love in return. And hence, again, there must be 
some persuasion that he can regard sinners with favor in spite 
of their sins. The history of heathenism, the convictions of 
our own sinful natures, will show us that a sense of guilt with- 
out an assurance of pardon must drive men from the face of 
God ; they will show us the justice of those words, “ We love 
Him because he first loved us.” 

Now then if the Gospel which pretends to be a revelation of 
God’s character and of his mercy is to be abandoned as untrue, 
what room is left for man’s love to him? He has become an 
unknown God; how can we love him of whose character we 
know little, and of his feelings towards us, next to nothing? 
Will it be said that something within us leads us irresistibly to 
conceive of him as absolute moral perfection? Were we to 
grant this, which the diversities of human religions do not 
justify, yet love requires more, it demands some knowledge of 
the relations between him and ourselves, and how do we gain 
any information on this point from our insights and instinctive 
judgments? If our nature assures us that he loves the good, 
must it not equally reveal to us his alienation from the moral- 
ly evil?) How then with our conscience of sin can we love 
him whom we have offended, love him of whose pardon we 
have no assurance, love him in whose sight our nature is unho- 
ly? Love, then, in its highest and noblest forms must be a stran- 
ger to the religion of the future. If love to God is the crown 
of our character, if to call such a sentiment into life consti- 
tutes one of the chief glories of Christ’s religion, as well as one 
of the great sources of its strength, must not a religion that 
knows little of God, and nothing of forgiveness, be incapable 
of forming beautiful lives? Must it not perish and become 
despised from its very weakness ? 
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In short, the religion will be of this earth, getting next to no 
influence from the unseen life beyond this world, or from the 
unseen life above this world. It lacks, therefore, the power of 
faith and the possibility of a life of faith. Can the age when 
it shall be established fail of being intensely worldly, and epi- 
eurean% Think of the art and literature of such an age: 
think of the spirit they must breathe; think of the loss of mo- 
tives for morality and a religious life at which we hinted just 
now. Can such a prospect fail to excite deep alarm / 

IV. We remark very briefly that the new religion of which 
we speak will be without the strength derived from a church 
and its institutions. 

The Christian Church of the present, with all its faults and 
weaknesses, is the salt and the light of the world. As holding, 
preserving, and spreading the faith of Christ, as built on the 
feeling of brotherhood, and on trust in a common Saviour, as 
bound together by social worship, sacraments, a ministry and 
a discipline, and as containing in itself a self-reforming power, 
it is one of the bonds which bind mankind together, and on it 
the hopes of mankind in a great measure rest. Its influence 
extends far beyond its own pale, and beyond the religious in- 
terests of man; it originates or aids every effort to make him 
wiser, happier, and more manly. 

What now can take the place of the church, or compensate 
man for its fall, as fall it must, if the old historical religion is 
abandoned? What common hopes, what common object of 
reverence or love will the new religion have to offer to its pro- 
fessors, nay, what common faith can it supply them with, ex- 
cept a few meagre shreds not large enough to cover the naked- 
ness of reason ? It must have worship, but what kind of worship ¢ 
That in which sentimentality and taste take the lead, with the 
fewest, the weakest appeals to religious feeling. Will it in- 
troduce prayer into its public services, when the question of an 
answer to prayer is unsettled, or denied; or thanksgiving, 
when a Providence is doubted, and blind law accounts 
for all things? Can it have institutions? Institutions of a 
historical origin are out of the question, because the religion 
has no history from which to draw them. Institutions made 
for the sake of having them it can invent, but how weak the 
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hold on the mind of man of such institutions, how small their 
venerableness! What can it have or find to replace the sacred 
supper? Compare the fellowship pertaining to such a dead 
skeleton of a religion with membership in Christ. Compare 
its preaching on a narrow round of dogmas with the inexhaust- 
ible themes of the Christian pulpit. Must not, in fact, morality 
take the place of religion in the pulpit, and religious doctrine 
be no more looked to as suggesting the great motives of action! 
Compare the probable zeal for its propagation with that result- 
ing from the nature of the Gospel, and from the command of 
Christ, “ Go ye into all the world.” Can there be much zeal 
for its diffusion, especially as long as its friends maintain that 
the systems of heathenism involve all the essential truths of re- 
ligion? Wherever we turn, then, we discover its weak- 
nesses, we cannot find one element of power. It will make 
no place for itself in the affections of human souls. 

V. If these things are so, human progress must cease, and 
civilization, whenever the world shall throw away its faith in 
revealed religion, must decline. 

We seem to ourselves to haveshown, that, whether the form, 
the evidence, the substance, the motive power, or the social in- 
fluences of the new rival of Christianity be taken into view, 
it is wholly weak and unreliable. Can the destinies of 
mankind be safely entrusted to a religion without facts, with- 
out authority, with a minimum of doctrines, and with no in- 
stitutions at all? Must not the advancement of society in all 
that is good, cease, if Christianity is to lose its hold over the 
faith and love of men. If a large factor be thrown out of the 
account, must not the product be greatly lessened ? 

There is but one answer to this question: such a decline 
must take place, unless in the future, other influences are to 
make up for the diminished power of religion.’ Just this, we 
suppose, is what many thinkers anticipate, who have rejected 
the claims of Christianity. We apprehend, that, as a class, 
those who have looked upon bare Theism as the heir and suc- 
cessor of the Gospel, do not put very much of dependence up- 
on this predicted religion of the future ; we conceive that it is 
expected to take its place as a handmaid and not as a mistress, 
while civilization, or progress, is looked upon as the coming 
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Queen of the world. The bitter taunt of the Greek poet is to 
be fulfilled, who makes his sophist say, that vortex or whirl 
has expelled Jupiter from his throne ; God is to cease to reign 
and Progress will take his place.* This doctrine of progress 
may adopt the form of a fatal development, or that of a free 
advance in accordance with a divine plan. The first form, or 
that which it must assume in a pantheistic theory of the world, 
does not now concern us. The other form, or that which a 
Theist, who rejects the scriptures, can embrace, will be some- 
thing like this: that, in the course of time there will be such 
an accumulation of knowledge, such a lifting up of man above 
nature, such improvements in government and legislation, such 
refinement diffused through society, that even in the lowest 
classes, tlle propension will be towards sobriety, honesty, chas- 
tity, and kindness. And so a very little influence from relig- 
ion, very little knowledge of God, or concern about him will 
give all needed aid to the advancement of mankind. 

A theory of human progress like this deserves, on account of 
its importance, an extended examination; we must content 
ourselves, however, with two or three remarks that bear on our 
subject more immediately : we observe, then, 

1. First, that facts do not justify the hope of such a pro- 
gress ; we mean, that the improvements which have beenmade 
in society must be ascribed chiefly to Christianity ; that ad- 
vances in physical science have no great weight in bringing 
about moral ones ; and that ameliorations of governments and 
of society can scarcely begin, cannot be permanent, without 
the aid of religion. 

It is apparent that a benevolent feeling aroused by tlie Gos- 
pel has, in fact, had very much to do with modern reforms ; 
with reforms, for example, in prison discipline, in the houses, 
habits, and privileges of the poor, in promoting temperance, in 
putting an end to the slave trade and to slavery, in sending 
light to the ignorant, in endeavoring to spread tbe spirit of 
peace. Christ’s religion has in fact taken the lead in schemes 
for the benefit of society, and it will be scarcely maiutained 
that, while thus at the head of this blessed movement, it has 
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crippled or suppressed other benevolent forces, which can take 
its place when it shall become extinct. For where are they? 
Were they in action when the Gospel overcame heathenism, 
and were they put in the background by it as by some jealous 
monarch? On the other hand, without the Gospel the field, 
and the energy of benevolence will be vastly lessened. The 
field will be earthly relations almost exclusively. The energy 
will be paralyzed, when the conception of God’s kingdom on 
earth, when faith in Divine influences shall be discarded, when 
the doctrine of a future life shall be disbelieved, or just clung 
to, amid the waves of uncertainty. 

Again, the advance of science does not, in fact, secure the 
advance of society, notwithstanding all the efforts of Christ- 
ians and other benevolent persons. As far as the past can 
teach us, science may add indefinitely to its stores, while society 
continues corrupt or degenerates. There are armies of thieves 
and of reprobates, worse than heathens, within sound of the 
voice of the great lecturers of Paris. Officers of preventive 
and of correctional police have plenty of work to do in all 
large cities, both in Europe and this free land. In some re- 
spects the dangerous classes in large towns are worse than they 
were. They know more, and are more excitable. Their know- 
ledge, having nothing to do with rules of conduct and the 
meaning of life, being in fact such as a class of men without 
religion would gather, makes them craftier, more able to com- 
bine, more able to evade justice. 

Nor is there any necessary connexion between the advance 
of science and the improvement of political institutions. Even 
the theory of politics may be conformed to true science in a 
nation, while yet the body politic may have no power to gov- 
ern itself or to shake off abuses. The moral energy, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, the courage to attempt reform in the right 
way, the hope of success, the healthful tone of opinion in so- 
ciety concerning justice,—all these and other sources of nation- 
al health are far less dependent on the state of science than on 
religions and moral influences. Nations, in order to grow 
great, or become free, or remain free, must, like single men, 
have strength of character, and this is mainly from moral and 
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religious culture, or from a certain simplicity of life which is 
lost in high cultivation. 

2. But in the second place theories of human progress like 
that at which we are looking, misconceive of and underrate 
the power appropriate to religion in the civilization of the 
world, and also give an exceedingly earthly view of life. 

They misconceive of the civilizing power of the Gospel. 
At least they seem to conceive of Christians as thinking that 
religion of itself, without the aid of any other agencies, is the 
sole source of human improvement and civilization. But the 
true and received statement is that religion controls the forces 
which mould and refine the soul and society. It is the main- 
spring or the governing wheel which gives motion, and it also 
regulates and harmonizes all movement. It is in harmony 
with all truth and in sympathy with all improvement, but it 
acts not only through its own direct invisible power, but 
through the laws of nature, of the soul, and of society. It 
looks on the science of nature with favor, because this is an 
exposition of the thoughts of God, and thus science has a 
strong, healthy growth under its fostering influence. It sends 
the individual’s thoughts within, and thus aids the science of 
the soul. It makes him aware of his rights and his duties, and 
thus helps to build up a true philosophy of man in the State, 
as well as a just society. It elevates his feelings and purifies 
his taste, and thus gives wing to true art. It is the foe of vice, 
and thus of all ignorance and of all oppression. But its glory 
lies in making “ all things new,” not without other agencies, 
but through its control over them, and through its sway over 
the individual soul. ' 

Again, in such theories of civilization the power of the 
Christian religion seems to be greatly underrated. In the first 
place, a due value is not set upon that which is distinctively 
Christian, as compared with that which belongs to Judaism 
and to natural religion. The history of Christian art, the ex- 
amination of religious experience, if we look to no other sources 
of proof, will show. us that the great sway over life and society 
proceeds from that which is new in Christianity, from Christ 
in His person, life, and work, from forgiveness of sins and re- 
demption, from the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, from the judg- 
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rent and the future state. Take all this away, and you take 
away, if we are not deceived, nearly all that constitutes the 
superiority and the glory of Christian civilization. 

But again, such theories contemplate the civilizing forces of 
Christianity as standing side by side with those of literature, 
art, science, law, and government. Tariffs, roads, and printing 
presses are held to be as original and as efficient benefactors of 
society, as bibles and sermons. But this seems to be a very 
serious mistake, which grows out of another, still more funda- 
mental, concerning the nature of man,—an assumption that 
he is unfallen, that he has all power within himself without 
the aid of new truth from heaven to elevate his condition. Is 
it not evident that the system of practical forces which make 
up the Gospel, must, if believed and loved, govern the will, 
heart, and life of the individual, and that through the amelio- 
ration of the individual all civilizing influences will be either 
perfected or originated? What the Gospel has done or can do 
in the way of benefiting society, the institutions it founds, the 
science it warms into life ought not surely to be alleged as rea- 
sons why we can get along at some future day without the 
Gospel. The Gospel is not the schoolmaster who leaves the 
grown up pupil to be guided by his own reason; it is the leav- 
en hid in the meal wntil the whole mass is leavened. 

The conservation of society can be entrusted only to moral 
and religious forces. If religion has no moving, preserving, 
checking, or balancing power, or if, as is true of heathenism, it 
is itself immoral, then art, literature, whatever promotes the 
advance of society, is paralyzed or corrupted ; and there comes 
on a decline of society, asin Greece after Alexander and inRome 
under the emperors, without hope of recovery from any inter- 
nal power. On the other hand, if, as is true in the case of 
Christianity, the religion is ethical in the highest sense, in the 
sense not only of teaching morals but of enlarging the concep- 
tion of what is right and supplying the highest motives for the 
ennoblement of character, then there is a foundation laid on 
which society, with all its interests, can rest, and there is op- 
portunity for all that progress which is possible in consistency 
with the condition of man. 
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We are now prepared to say, that if the influences from the 
Gospel should be withdrawn, a most earthly civilization, one 
having its own doom written on its forehead, would take 
the place of that which Christianity has been the leading agent 
in forming. Suppose, for instance, that all thinkers should 
lose faith in the immortality of the soul. Isit not evident that 
with the abandonment of this one truth the concerns of the 
present world would begin to assume a new relative importance, 
that all motives drawn from a life to come would be feeble, that 
self-gratification must rise in value, and self-denial fall, that 
all the aspirations of man must droop and wither? Is it not 
evident that something of that mingled frivolity and despair 
which Atheism engenders, and of which heathen society, es- 
pecially in its decay when its faith is lost, gives us examples, 
would brood over the world? For how could civilization fail 
to decline, when frivolity blighted the taste and depraved the 
moral judgments, and when despair, the sense of the empti- 
ness of life, took away the stimulus from all noble endeavor ? 

3. Finally, in one very important respect the very progress 
of society demands the assurances and supports of positive 
Christian truth. As knowledge and refinement increase, the 
standard of character tends to rise, and along with it will 
deepen the feeling of responsibility and the pain of falling be- 
low the standard. A sense of imperfection—of sinfulness if 
we may call it so, as keen as any other sense and more inde- 
structible, will then be in vigorous exercise. How is this sense 
to be satisfied without a Gospel? Heathenism has had its 
method of satisfying the consciousness of sin, its reconciliation 
of man and God, in which lay no small part of its strength. 
Christianity has its method, and herein lies much of the ser- 
vice which it has rendered to mankind. But naked Deism, the 
religion of human insight and natural reason, says nothing of 
pardon and redemption, nothing of a helping, life-giving spirit. 
In this respect it occupies a much weaker position than that 
which is taken by the systems of necessary development. They 
legitimately deny the reality of moral evil. It has for them 
no existence, because the will is not free, or because sin, being 
a necessary stage for finite minds, is not objectively evil. But 
& system, in which a personal God is a central principle, can- 
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not extinguish the sense of sin or deny its reality. Nay, the 
further the true refinement of society is carried, the higher the 
standard of character is raised, and the vaster the creation is 
shown to be by science ; so much the more grandeur and glory 
are spread around the throne of God. Sin, then, tends to ea- 
large in its dimensions before the eye of a refined age which 
has not thrown aside its faith in the moral attributes of God. 
But Deism has nothing to satisfy this sense of sin but baseless 
hopes and analogies drawn from the unexplained dealings of 
God. If God ought to forgive because the best conceptions of 
human virtue include forgiveness, He ought to have indigna- 
tion against sin because that too enters as an element into our 
ideal of perfect character. And how terrible that indignation ! 
What distance so vast as that between the Infinite One, inhab- 
iting His dwelling place of holiness, and a soul conscious of 
selfishness and of impurity ! The course of things, if Deism should 
be the ultimate form of religion, would be something like this- 
As long as the recollections and influences of Christianity sur- 
vived its fall, earnest souls would hope on, they would stay 
their soul-hunger on the milk drawn from the breasts of their 
dead mother. But a new age would toss about in uncertainty, 
if not in despair ;. or else, throwing aside their Deism which 
brings before their wearied minds the unsolved problem of the 
relations of sinning man to a holy God, they would hunt after 
peace in the fields of Atheistic or Pantheistic philosophy. 
Civilization with God but without Christ leads to a terrible 
dilemma. If the sense of sin remain, the life of all noble 
souls will be an anxious, gloomy tragedy. Or if that burden 
so crushing is thrown off as in a life struggle, then the stand- 
ard of character will fall and the sense of sin grow faint to 
such a degree that the pardon from God craved in heathenism 
will not be needed, and the utmost frivolity will be reached of 
life and manners. In either case the progress of civilization 
will be stopped ; the world of the future will be doomed ; and 
the “religion of the future” will turn out to be a miserable 
raft, unfit, after the shipwreck of Christianity, to carry the 
hopes and the welfare of mankind down the ages. 
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Arricte IIL.—THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC 


Ill. 


Ix the two preceding papers with this title we have treated of 
the studies and the methods of instruction which are best 
adapted to the American colleges, in their present condition, 
and in their present relations to the sentiments and the culture 
of the country. A few topics of a somewhat general and 
miscellaneous character remain to be considered. These are 
no less important and are perhaps more interesting than those 
which have hitherto occupied our attention. 

The most of these topics relate to the college as a communi- 
ty. Sufficient prominence is not always given to the social and 
common life which characterizes most of the American col- 
leges. There are’ a few of these institutions, it is true, in which 
these influences are not especially noticeable. Those colleges 
in our large cities in which nearly all the students reside at 
home, and none live in common lodgings, have a much less 
marked and energetic public life. The students in these in- 
stitutions are not shut up to the society of one another. They 
are not separated from the life of the family; but this continues 
to exert its accustomed, though a somewhat divided influence. 
The excitements of society out of the family are as much 
within the reach of the student as before he entered college, 
and are likely with the progress of his student-life to be more 
and more attfactive and engrossing. The intellectual influences 
of the students upon one another are mainly restricted to the 
class-room and the occasional debate. They do not proceed 
from a social life which is created by residing in common 
lodgings, eating at common tables, and participating in com- 
mon conversations, sports, and festivities. Those colleges in 
which the number of students is very small, furnish a public 
opinion which, it may be, is less active for evil ; possibly one 
that is less efficient and controlling for good. It may not be 
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easy to analyze this subtle but most potent agency into its 
various elements and to assign to each constituent its relative 
force. Indeed the product itself is far from being a constant 
quantity. It isnot the same in any two institutions; each 
individual college having a genius loci of its own, which is in 
part dependent on traditionary influences and in part affected 
by the force of living men and of current events. This spirit 
varies in the same college, and it may be with each college 
generation. There are, however, a few salient features that are 
common to all these colleges and that are active at all times, 
which it is not difficult to enumerate. 

These influences are not always adequately estimated even 
by those who have enjoyed the exhilaration and have been 
stimulated by the force of this highly oxygenated atmosphere. 
Those who have not experienced them find it difficult to esti- 
mate them at their real value, and often listen with incredu- 
lous questionings to the representations of their great import- 
ance, or look with silent wonder upon the excitement which 
they occasion in the young collegian as he begins to feel the 
stimulus of this peculiar life, and in the gray-headed student 
whenever he greets an old classmate with an unmistakable 
heartiness or reverts to the scenes of his college life with a 
special enthusiasm. It is important that they should not be 
overlooked in any attempt to vindicate the college system 
against the prejudices or misconceptions which are entertained 
by its censors and judges of the American public. Possibly 
the discussion may result in a higher appreciation of the 
indispensable value of such an agency ina state of society like 
our own and of the duty resting upon the philanthropist and 
the patriot to make it more efficient and abundant in its influ- 
ences for good. 

The college community is emphatically an csolated commu- 
nity ; more completely separated and farther removed than 
almost any other from the ordinary and almost univer- 
sally pervading influencesof family and social life. When 
the student leaves his home to enter college, it is true that 
in a most important sense he leaves it forever. He literal- 
ly leaves father and mother, not in his affections or his respect; 
for both of these feelings may remain with him and grow 
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stronger and tenderer with absence and the progress of years; 
but he does leave them in respect to the controlling power 
which they are to exert over his opinions, sentiments, and aims, 
He may do this unconsciously and most unwillingly, but he 
does it none the less truly and emphatically. Whenthe father 
has carefully provided for the comfort of his son in the apart- 
ments which are henceforward to be his new home, he little 
thinks of the import of what he has done. When the mother 
takes her affectionate and most anxious leave of the boy who 
goes forth into his new life, she little dreams how true it is 
that she loses him as a boy forever. The public opinion of the 
little community which has hitherto formed his aspirations 
and his hopes, his principles and his prejudices, is henceforth 
to cease to be controlling ; in the future it will either entirely 
give way to another, or will share with it a doubtful and di- 
vided influence. The public opinion of the larger community 
of mankind which had begun to be felt through the openings 
which the family life had allowed, is swept away by the 
new atmosphere that rushes around him, and gradually 
but quickly becomes all-absorbing and controlling. Re- 
moved from the restraints of home, not yet subjected to the 
restraints and responsibilites of society and its public opinion, 
the college student is abruptly introduced into an isolated and 
peculiar community, which is eminently self-contained and 
self-sufficing, most energetic in its action and all-pervading in 
its presence. This common opinion issensitive and changeable ; 
often it is capricious and unreasonable; it exerts over all the 
members of the commonwealth a subtle and resistless fascina- 
tion. Something of this influence is exerted in a large public 
school—but the influences of the college community are im- 
mensély more energetic and enduring. This is owing to many 
reasons. The college student is older and though for that reason 
he should be less pliable and more self-relying and independent, 
yet the first form in which the developing man asserts 
his being is ordinarily to attach himself to a society of those 
who like himself are ready to withstand the control of his 
“natural enemies.” It is no paradox to say that the first 
essay of the student’s independence is often an act of prostrate 
subserviency to the opinion of the college community. This 
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opinion he at first has little share in forming: he does little 
else than yield himself to the opinion which he finds already 
formed. This community has its traditions, which are repre- 
sented to be sacred by age and uniform observance; its cus- 
toms, which are so ancient that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, i.e. for one college generation ; its self-con- 
stituted and venerable lawgivers in the guise of certain loud 
mouthed personages who are often little better than disguised 
sons of Belial; its natural aristocracy of eminent scholars, dis- 
tinguished writers, prize and honor men, boating men, and 
gymnasts. To these should be added its ladies’ men, its fancy 
men, its fast men, its witty men, and its stupid and silly men, 
through all the varieties of the Dit wajorum et minorum 
gentium who make up the college mythology. It is eminently 
a law unto itself, making laws and enforcing them which no other 
community would recognize or understand ; laws which are often 
strangely incongruous with the usually received commandments 
of God and of man. It has standards of character which are 
peculiar to itself, unlike those which the great world recognizes, 
but which are well understood and most efficient within its own 
limited circle. It has an intellectual atmosphere of its own, stim- 
ulating to extraordinary and long continued labor, and to aus- 
tere self-denial, sometimes unwise in the aims and methods of 
activity which it enforces. Its social customs, laws, and crite- 
ria, are the products of its isolated and peculiar life, and are 
an unsolved enigma to all other societies. Its ethical and reli- 
gious life is marked by singular excellencies and as striking 
inconsistencies and defects; sometimes sinking far below the 
rules and attainments of men in other communities and some- 
times soaring loftily above them. No community is swayed 
more completely by the force of public opinion. In none does 
public opinion solidify itself into so compact and homogeneous 
a force. Before its power the settled judgments of individ- 
ual conviction are often abandoned or overborne, the sacred as- 
sociations of childhood are relaxed, the plainest dictates of truth 
and honor are misinterpreted or defied. Notwithstanding the 
unnatural virulence of the morbid epidemics with which 
this community is occasionally visited, and the steady 
operation of certain endemic tendencies to evil, justice 
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requires us to assert that the prevailing influences are 
not only healthful but are eminently vitalizing. In no com- 
munity of persons of immature age is the intellect more likely 
to be efficiently awakened, and on the whole to be more wisely 
directed, than in this commonwealth. In none is real merit 
more likely to be discerned, or when discerned is it more gen- 
erously acknowledged. In no community are the fictitious 
distinctions of life, as of wealth, birth, and manners, of so little 
account in comparison with intellect, generosity and open- 
heartedness. In none do the rich and poor meet together on 
terms more honorable to the rich and more acceptable to the 
poor, than on the arena dignified by the presence of earn- 
est intellectual labor, and cheered by the sunshine of youthful 
sympathy. In none’ are shallowness, pretension, and shams 
more quickly discovered or treated with a more unanimous 
derision. In no community in which young men live togeth- 
er are that conceit and assumption which are as natural to many 
youth as teething is to infancy, more effectually rebuked and 
more quietly abandoned. Even the resident traditionary 
follies and sins of the place, its antagonisms against the faculty 
and the law, the occasional frightful evasions and untruth 
in the acts and words of otherwise honorable and honest stu- 
dents in their dealings with the government, and the jealousies 
and feuds between classes and factions, are many of them 
exaggerated and perverted virtues, so that the very “ failings ” of 
college students, however inexcusable and injurious they are, 
may be truly said to “ lean to virtue’s side.” 

In respect to the moral dangers which attend a residence in 
this peculiar community, very superficial and very unjust im- 
pressions prevail. Our opinion is, and we believe it will be 
confirmed by the most extended observation and the most 
accruate statistics, that there is no community in which this 
preéminently critical period of life can be spent with greater 
safety than it can in the college. If needful pains were 
taken to describe the dangers and enumerate the failures 
Which oefall an equal number of young men selected from fam- 
ilies of similar conditions in life, whether at home or among 
strangers, whether passing their youth as farmers or mechanics, 
a8 clerks or students, it would be found that the moral results 
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alone would be in favor of the life at a well-regulated college, 
Many of the dangers and evils of the college are eminently 
short-lived, being quickly ended by their own excess and ex. 
travagance ; many are abandoned, outgrown or repressed by 
means of the very intensity and publicity which they assume, 
Many of them are the results of artificial crises, somewhat like 
those which are superinduced by a physician, for the expulsion 
of morbific matter. Many of them are laughed at and are 
frowned down by the better sense and the mature experience 
of the older students and the more advanced classes. It is no- 
ticed in some of our colleges—and we believe it is true of 
many—that some of the lower vices and the more degrading 
indulgences which are incident to earlier youth, are less preva- 
lent among the older than among the younger classes, as the 
natural result of the public and private influences exerted by 
the college community, apart from any special moral or relig- 
ious improvement. 

The consideration of the common life of the college is es- 
sential toa just estimate of its importance. Without it the 
college can neither be understood nor appreciated. It is a true 
and pregnant saying, “You send your child to the school- 
master, but ‘tis. the schoolboys who educate him.” The 
studies, the systems and methods of teaching, the know- 
ledge and skill of, the instructors, do not constitute the 
whole of the educating influences of the college. Often they 
do not furnish half of those influences which are most effec- 
tual, which are longest remembered or which are most highly 
valued. It is trove that without the first the second could not 
be exerted, for they could not exist. The more obvious and 
essential elements of the college also exert upon its common 
life a positive and formative influence. They do not merely 
serve as the necessary nucleus around which the crystalline 
materia! is gathered in bright and beauteous order, but they 
act as living germs which shoot vitalizing influences through 
an organized body. But they are not themselves the whole 
of the body, nor do they include all the forces which it has 
at command. Very many even of those college graduates 
who have turned to the best account all the resources which 
their alma mater could furnish feel themselves quite as much 
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indebted to the educating influences of its community for the 
awakening and direction of their energies, as to their studies 
or their instructors. The examples of successful effort 
which are constantly present, the inspiration that is de- 
rived from the striking achievements witnessed by them- 
selves, the kind words of a classmate or a college-mate, the 
encouragement spoken at a critical moment, the prevailing 
estimate of literary and artistic tastes above the vulgar aspira- 
tions after wealth and power which is inwrought into the very 
fibres of the soul of every genuine college alumnus, his _pro- 
nounced aversion to all sorts of Philistinism—the inbreathing 
for years of a stimulating atmosphere that is fragrant with 
“sweetness” and pervaded by “light ;” these,—together with 
the warmth of college friendships, the earnestness of college 
rivalries, the revelations of character, the manifestations of 
growth, the issues of villainy and passion in retribution and 
shame, the reward of perseverance and fidelity in triumph 
and honor —all make the college world to the student to be full 
of excitement in its progress and to abound in the warmest 
recollections in the retrospect. The men whom the student 
knew so thoroughly in college become ever afterwards the 
representatives and types of all other men; the incidents which 
there occurred are examplesof all other events; its loves and its 
hatreds, its triumphs and defeats are those by which he ever af- 
terwards reads and interprets society and literature, politics and 
history. 

The intellectual stimulus and education which are furnished 
by the college community are of a kind which neither cireum- 
stances nor instructors can impart. They are eminently a self- 
education. Most of the efforts at self-improvement which are 
prompted by the independent movements of one’s fellows are 
zealously prosecuted because they are self-enforced. They fall 
in with the voluntary activities of awakening manhood and of 
dawning responsibility. They train to the dignity and duty 
of self-cultnre. The studies which they directly foster and 
inspire are preéminently literary and rhetorical studies, be- 
cause these studies are more dependent on individual tastes 
and individual culture, and from their very nature cannot be 
successfully prescribed nor enforced in the regular curriculum. 

VOL, XXVIII. 32 
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Studies and ambitions of this sort are indeed not unfrequently 
irregular, desultory, and unwise. They often interfere very 
serionsly with the thorough mastery of the curriculum of the 
college. Excessive attention to them sometimes weakens the 
intellectual energies, induces bad intellectual habits, depraves 
the taste, and perverts the judgment. But with all these 
abatements, the intellectual excitement and guidance which 
are indirectly furnished from the community of fellow students 
are to many a mar the influences of al] others which leave 
the strongest impression because, it is with these that he con- 
nects the first consciousness of awakening power, the earliest 
sense of independent activity and the beginnings of a steady 
course of self-culture. Some book recommended by a feilow 
student, some incident casually occurring in the varied course 
of college experience, some conversation of a wise and faithful 
adviser, some achievement of a classmate or friend, is remem- 
bered as a starting or turning point in the intellectual life. 

Nor are the social influences less important in the formation 
of the character and the furnishing of the man with the be 
ginnings of all kinds of practical knowledge. It may be said 
that the college world is a narrow and peculiar world, is arti- 
ficial and factitious in many of its workings, is greatly unlike 
the larger and freer world of mankind, and is therefore incapa- 
ble of serving as a preparation for the actual life for which it 
must so soon be exchanged. Whatever may be its disadvan- 
tages in these respects, the advantages which it brings are 
manifold. The intimacies are most unreserved, the opportuni- 
ties for the study and interpretation of character are various 
and long continued. It is at this period of life that the man 
is, if ever, proverbially frank and transparent, open and fear- 
less. During its progress the character rapidly undergoes many 
transformations, which are open to the inspection of one’s 
fellows and often are forced upon their attention. The leisure 
and curiosity of this morning of life, together with the zest 
with which its novel experiences of research and discovery are 
enjoyed, all contribute to give energy and interest to this study 
of character. 

This study of character must involve the constant exer- 
cise of ethical judgments and the training of the moral 
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powers. That there are peculiar exposures and dangers 
of a practical sort from this excited and one-sided lite in an 
isolated and self-sufficing community, cannot be denied. That 
not a few are misled by its special temptations, not merely nor 
chiefly to vices and prodigalities of a grosser sort, but to a re- 
fined and subtle insensibility to good that is more insidious 
and not less really evil, will be confessed by many. That the 
moral powers often become paralyzed in some of their fune- 
tions and incapable either of right judgments or active feelings 
on certain classes of ethical questions, is one of those ever 
recurring enigmas and scandals that puzzle and offend the look- 
er-on. To the guardian and instractor of one or many victims of 
these abnormal ethical paroxysms, the question will often pre- 
sent itself whether he ought to be more vexed or amused at 
these instances of suspended animation in the conscience. And 
yet with all these biassing and perverting influences, it is found 
to be true that the observations and experiences of college life 
are often eminently effective in educating and quickening 
the conscience and in awakening and directing the moral 
faculty. The failures and derelictions of college life, and even 
the occasional paralysis of the conscience of which we have 
spoken, may serve most important uses as warnings from simi- 
lar repetitions. The moral lessons of college life are indeed 
sometimes learned at a painfal and bitter cost. But similar 
experiences are not uncommon with youth in every situation 
of life. Perhaps under no circumstances can they be made 
with a more wholesome and permanent ethical effect. 

The religious influences of this common life should not be 
omitted. We suppose that the college is a truly Christain 
institution, so far as the instructions and the faith of its teach- 
ers are concerned. There are not a few reasons why the pub- 
lic life of such an institution should be favorable to earnest 
religious thought and a positive religious faith. The life of the 
stndent is necessarily intellectual and reflective; whatever sub- 
jects are studied, the study of ther involves intellectual effort 
and studious attention. During the period of college life the 
earnest mind often encounters those questionings which 
require a decided answer, and it awakes tothoughts which can- 
not be repressed. It is haunted by the presence of mysterious 
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realities which cannot be dispelled. The prospect of coming 
manhood with the responsibilities of individual character and 
of independent life, at once Sobers and elevates. It often 
happens that many nearly allied as friends and classmates, are 
moved to similar earnest emotions and to like searching 
inquiries. The common sympathies of a familiar circle thus 
occupied quicken the better emotions and favor the happiest 
results. The temptations in college to sensualism and to unbe- 
lief are manifold; but so are the influences which favor an 
earnest and zealous Christain life. The number of those is not 
small who look back to the common life of the college as the 
beginning or the helper of the higher life of the Christian. 
Were the religious influences that proceed from the colleges of 
this country to be withdrawn or sensibly diminished, it 
would seem that the Gospel itself might almost cease to 
be acknowledged,—so manifold are the relations of each gen- 
eration of college students to the faith and life of the whole 
Christian Church. 

The effects of these varied intellectual, social, ethical, and 
religious influences are so powerful and salutary that it may 
well be questioned whether the education which they impart 
does not of itself more than repay the time and money which 
it costs, even to those idlers at college who derive from their 
residence little or nothing more than these accidental or inci- 
dental advantages. The constant companionship with the 
members of a community professedly devoted to iatellectual 
pursuits and elevated by literary tastes, the constantly renewed 
interest ir those incidents which will ever break forth from its 
exuberant and irrepressible life, the pressure of its necessary 
restraints, the countless lessons of good which cannot be un- 
heeded even by the most thonghtless and perverse, elevate the 
life of the merest laggard and drone at college immeasurably 
above the life of the luxurious do-nothing who haunts the 
saloons, promenades the streets, and lounges at the concerts 
and theatres of a large city, or who drones away the animal, 
most likely the sensual life, of a rich man’s son in the country. 

Such idlers sometimes awake to manliness and to duty when 
they leave college. However heavy may be the burden which 
they carry through life as the result of folly and waste, they 
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rarely fail to have stored up an abundant stock of rich experi- 
ences as well as of pleasant recollections which makes their col- 
lege life to have been anything rather than a want and a loss. 
Even if they sink downward with no recovery, their descent 
is retarded by the associations of dignity and self-respect with 
which their previous access to culture has enriched them. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon the features of the 
college as pre’iminary to the question, Whether it is on 
the whole desirable that these influences should be cherished 
and fostered, and how far would any proposed changes in the 
college system be likely seriously to impair their beneficent 
influence ? 

Is it desirable that this peculiar life of the college should 
be retained and fostered or should it be curtailed and crippled ? 
We reply with an indignant defiance of all sorts of low and high- 
lived Philistines, let it be retained! Let it not only be retained 
but let it be intensified and turned to far more effective re- 
sults. We are sure that in these answers we have with us not 
only the warm hearts, but the sober convictions of all classes 
of collegians. The experiences of the college life are too valu- 
able and its manifold recollections are too precious to be sacri- 
ficed, to satisfy the vulgar prejudices of envious illiterates, and 
the prosaic theories of Quixotic reformers. Whatever else is 
taken from the college, its associations, its friendships, and 
its inspiring influences must all remain. The low-lived utili- 
tarianism of this money-loving age may grudge the waste of a 
year or two to the youth who is wanted at the counting house 
or in the field. The self-seeking rivalships of hard faced greed 
may scorn its generous impulses. The sharp-faced and venal 
politician may see but little money in its elections and offices. 
The cold blooded realist may langh at its romantic dreams. 
The man of wide experience may sneer at the inordinate 
conceit and the extravagant expectations of the great men of 
the college year or of the college society as “carpet- knights,” 
but it still remains troe that there is in college life, with all its 
ignorance and its romance, its follies and its conceit, a well- 
spring of living waters, of which these Gentiles of the outer 
court may never taste, and a sanctuary into which these in- 
habitants of Philistia are not worthy to be admitted. Of 
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these living fountains and this hallowed sanctuary let all the 
initiated say, they shall ever be guarded by our loyal arms as 
they are hallowed in our best and most generous recol|ections. 
Thongh the ignorant may despise them we know their worth, 
though the vulgar and prosaic may scorn and dishonor them, 
we who have drunk of these refreshing waters and wandered 
in the sacred shades, can never forget, because we can never 
lose their life-giving and ennobling influences. To all the pro- 
saic arguments of educational reformers and the passionate ap- 
peals of envious Philistines, we lift up the triumphant song of 
reply, “Gaudeamus igitur * * * * Pereant osores, quivis anti 
burschius atque irrisores.” 

We will not, however, appeal solely to the feelings of those 
who are already convinced, nor to the unreflecting prefer- 
ences of those who judge from their own direct experience. 
We think it is susceptible of satisfactory proof that in such a 
country as ours, the peculiar influences of the common life of 
the college are of the greatest consequence, to deliver it from 
that gross vulgarity of taste and superficial conceit of know- 
ledge to which we are especially exposed. Among the conserva- 
tive and elevating influences which are most efficient in the 
promotion of general culture there are few so important as 
the refining influences of the college life. It takes into its or- 
ganization a band of young men, at the period of life which 
ix most susceptible of permanent influences—at the peried 
when they are not too old to be easily moulded, and not too 
young to lose the forms into which they are shaped. It iso- 
lates them from the world. It surrounds and permeates their 
very being with the intense and quickening atmosphere of a 
community of youths slightly older than themselves, who are 
already at home in the piace, and therefore masters of the sit- 
uation, and with a public opinion as overpowering as heat and 
as searching as light. These strangers are by natural attrac- 
tions and repulsions drawn closely together as allies and 
friends, and before they are aware they begin to understand the 
sicred import of the words “class” and “classmate.” Within the 
class, like soon finds its like, and friendships are speedily 
formed on the basis of mutual sympathy which are so closely 
cemented under the varied experiences of the college as to 
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continue unbroken for life. The pursuits of this community 
are professedly intellectual. The thoughts and opinions of 
each of its members are occupied more or less predominantly 
with intellectual themes. The labors and anxieties, the strifes 
and victories, the discussicns of persons and things, the loves 
and the hostilities, turn chiefly upon subjects of an elevated 
character. For four consecutive years, beginning as boys and 
ending as men, the members of this community make a com- 
mon experience, with interruptions frequent and long enough 
to give greater zest to their peculiar excitements. This life 
has conventionalities and factitious distinctions of its own, but 
they are grounded on no such false and superficial reasons as 
are those of the great world without, but are far more just, 
more honest, more sagacious, and more generous than are the 
distinctions of that coarser world, True manhood in intellect 
and character is in no community so sagaciously discerned and 
so honestly honored as in this community. Pretensions and 
shams are in none more speedily and cordially detected and 
exposed. Whether displayed in manners or in intellectual 
efforts, conceit is rebuked and effectually repressed. Modest 
merit and refined tastes are appreciated, first by the select few 
and then by the less discerning many. Each individual spec- 
tator of the goings on of this active life is learning intellectual 
and moral lessons which he cannot forget if he would, and 
which he would not if he could, and he comes away with a 
rich freight of the most salutary experiences, of culture in 
his tastes, his estimates of character, his judgments of life, as 
well as in the positive achievements of literary taste and 
power, 

Let any reflecting man think for a moment of the kind of 
education which society furnishes to a great extent in this 
country, apart from these higher influences. Let him reflect 
on the trickery of business, the jobbery of politicians, the 
slang of newspapers, the vulgarity of fashion, the sensational- 
ism of popular books, the shallowness and cant that dishonor 
the pulpit and defile worship, and he may reasonably re- 
joice that there is one community which for a considerable 
period takes into its keeping many of the most susceptible and 
the most promising of our youth, to give them better tastes, 
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higher aims, and, above all, to teach them to despise all sorts 
of intellectual and moral shams. Whatever overweening im- 
portance the college student may attach to his own artificial 
life, with its factitious distinctions and its one-sided tastes, it is 
at least satisfactory to know that what he values and rejoices 
in is not in the direction of the ignoble, the selfish, the preten- 
tious, and the trickish; that he has been tanght to honor what 
is true, solid, and permanent, and perhaps brings away from 
the scene of his discipline refined tastes for the beautiful in 
literature and art, which shall adorn his own life and brighten 
that of others. Were we to tear out of our American life the 
eivilizing and culturing influences which proceed from college 
residence and college associations, we should do much to vul- 
garize and degrade it. If we vulgarize and degrade the life 
that is so devressed by materialistic tendencies, and beset by 
grosser temptations, we shall certainly demoralize it. We 
cannot safely dispense with a single agency which tends to 
elevate and refine this life, least of all with an agenev which 
has been so conspicuous in its history, and been so closely in- 
terwoven with all the subtle forces of its better manifestations. 
It is enongh for us to be able to assert that thousands of the 
noblest men who stand foremost in the ranks of social and 
professional life, would be forward to acknowledge that they 
are indebted to the cultivating influences of college friendships 
and college associations, for the germs of their best principles, 
their noblest aspirations and their most refined tastes. 

With the views which we have expressed there are many 
who do not sympathize. Not a few regard the peculiar in- 
fluences of college life as anything but refining, as tending 
rather to barbarism than ‘o civilization, to grossness and con- 
ceit rather than to refinement and modest self-estimation. To 
such we have no further arguments to offer. Whether they 
are honestly or dishonestly ignorant and unjust, they are 
hopelessly irreclaimable. With those who do nothing but rail, 
it is useless to try to reason. There are others who propose 
changes which would materially modify the whole operation 
of the common life of the college. They would remove or in- 
troduce features which would weaken or set aside the influ- 
ences which we have enumerated. They would do so with the 
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express design of avoiding some of its alleged social evils, or 
with the desire indirectly to accomplish other important ends. 

The first of these changes which we notice is the abandon- 
ment of the dormitury system. This has been seriously urged 
by not a few of the friends of higher education as a most de- 
sirable improvement in the college economy. The reasons 
adduced in its favor are that if the students lived in lodgings 
they would be brought within the amenities and restraints 
of the family, and would be prevented from contracting the 
exclusive and perverse esprit de corps, which is thought to be 
the curse of colleges; in short, they would live, and feel, and 
think, and act more as other human beings do, and less like 
that particular variety of the liuman species which is cloistered 
within the walls of a college and secluded from the ordinary 
influences of human society, The expensiveness to the col- 
lege of providing and keeping in repair a large number of 
dormitory buildings is also insisted on, as well as the duty and 
desirableness of appropriating the money required for these 
purposes to objects that are more properly educational. It is 
often asked, “why invest so much money in brick and mortar, in 
houses for students to dwell in, when so much is needed for 
salaries, for endowments, for prizes, for books, and apparatus ? 
It is time that the system of cloisters and quadrangles, inher- 
ited from other times, should be abandoned with the changes 
required by modern life. More than half of the barbarism 
and absurdity of college life would cease if the students were 
distributed generally throughout the community and in a cer- 
tain sense were members of its families, subject to their re- 
straints and elevated by their refining influence.” 

To these questions and arguments the following consid- 
erations are pertinent. First of all, the advantages which it is 
thought would follow from the distribution of students in 
families cannot berealized. It is not easy to find, even ina very 
large community, a sufficient number of families which would 
at once be competent and willing to exert a wholesome influ- 
ence over the students even of a small college. Families 
which are independent in respect to income are not willing 
to receive lodgers, least of all students, unless they can assert 
some claim of acquaintance or friendship. If the families are 
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dependent upon the students for a part or the whole of their 
living, the students will control so many, either by a direct or 
indirect influence, that they cannot be relied upon for restraint, 
except against the grossest excesses, and not always against 
them. The experiment has been tried sufficiently often to be 
hardened into an intractable fact, that students who reside in 
the most faithful and conscientious families often succeed in 
making them their allies rather than their guardians and 
guides, and that when a crisis or conflict arises between the stu- 
dents and the faculty, the families in which any considerable por- 
tion of them reside, even the best and most reasonable families, 
more usually side with the students than with the faculty. If the 
offense or custom of the students is not very serious in its im- 
mediate consequences, the interference of the faculty is com- 
plained of as officious and unreasonable. Even if it is plainly 
mischievous to the community and dangerous to life and limb, 
if it has been often forbidden and punished and is yet pertina- 
ciously persisted in, the necessary discipline of the college is 
often greatly weakened by an antagonistic or at least an un- 
sympathizing feeling in the families in which many students re- 
side. It has almost passed into a proverb, that when a college 
is situated in a village even of considerable size, the college 
controls the public sentiment of the community, and the facul- 
ty are compelled to contend against the public opinion both of 
village and college united. It is often the case in a much 
larger community that the families in which a few students 
reside, or with whom they visit, are strongly moved by their 
representations and their prejudices to a not inconsiderable 
excitement in a direction which is anything but favorable to 
the order of the college or the welfare of the students them- 
selves. The restraints and refinements of family life should 
not be expected, for they cannot be realized for a large commu. 
nity of students, except by those collegians who reside at their 
own homes in a large city. It may be questioned in respect to 
these students, and in respect to all who can reside at their own 
homes when the college is situated in their own city or vil- 
lage, whether they do not lose more by the absence of the 
salutary excitements and educating restraints of the common 
life of the college, than they gain by the restraints and refine- 
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ments of their own families. This leads us to observe that the 
residence in dormitories by a very considerable part of the stu- 
dents is absolutely essential to any vigorous and definite com- 
mon life. This is foremost among the advantages of the dormi- 
tory system. If the maintenance of such a common life is 
desirable, then dormitories are essential. The students, in order 
to enter into a common fellowship, must have ready access to 
each other’s society on an equal footing. They must oecupy the 
same premises by day and night, so that they can see one 
another under every variety of circumstances. They must 
chat and talk with one another as they walk and as they 
lounge. They must be able to discuss the topics of graver and 
of lighter interest, the politics of the country and the politics 
of the college, the characters of the leading statesmen of the 
time, and the character of the leading men of their class and 
college, the literature of ancient and modern times and the prom- 
inent writers of their own circle; the last lesson, the last lecture, 
the last boat race, and the last party; they must be able to re- 
port and circulate the latest joke, the latest news, and the 
latest canard. If college students are distributed in lodgings 
throughout the village or city they will form sets and associate 
in cliques, which, the more intimate and exclusive they are, 
are likely to become more narrowing, but they cannot partake 
of a general public life with its manifold cross and counter cur- 
rents, its checks and counter checks, the influence of which upon 
the plastic minds of active minded and sagacious youth is 
liberalizing in an eminent degree. 

The dormitory system gratifies the student’s desire of inde- 
pendence. It fosters that feeling of self-reliance which is suit- 
able for his time of life, which cannot and ought not to be re- 
pressed. At the same time it tempers and tones it down by 
the manifold restraints of the community in which he dwells. 
At the age when a boy enters college it is usually time for him 
to be released from the petty and minute oversight of the do- 
mestic household and to be thrown somewhat upon himself. 
“The wise instructor,” says Emerson, “ will press-this point 
of securing to the young soul, in the disposition of time and 
the arrangements of living, periods and habits of solitude. 
The high advantage of university life is often the mere 
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mechanical one, we may call it, of a separate chamber and fire, 
which parents will allow the boy, without hesitation, at Cam- 
bridge, but do not think needful at home.” 

At this period of life he must in some form or other make 
the experiment which is inevitable for all of passing from the 
restraints of the family into those of the great community of 
men. He makes it under peculiar advantages, to which are 
incident special but not undesirable perils. He cannot be 
effectually nor can he be advantageously subjected to the re- 
straints of another family than his own. It is not desirable 
that he should be restricted to the uncertain chances and the 
narrowing influences of a private and exclusive clique. It is 
far better, and far more safe that he should be cast upon the 
common life of a college that is properly restrained by skillful 
discipline, that is guarded by wise supervision and invigorated 
by a healthful ethical and religious life. 

Residence in dormitories is also morally safer than the dis- 
tribution of students in lodgings. Should it be conceded that 
it is attended by certain peculiar temptations, it is also at- 
tended with certain more than counterbalancing advantages, 
so far as it subjects the student to a more direct and ready 
supervision and brings him within the reach of healthful pub- 
lic sentiment. Residence in lodgings withdraws the student 
from supervision and opens abundant opportunities for secret 
mischief and gross vice. In those colleges in which the 
students are largely distributed in lodgings it is notorious that 
the grossest outrages against decency are plotted and executed 
in apartments which are remote from the inspection and inter- 
ference of the college officers, and that the most deplorable 
examples of abandoned sensualism and sin are more frequent 
among that class who hide themselves in remote and obscure 
habitations that they may indulge themselves in secret and 
undetected vice. Whatever may be said andsaid with truth of 
the energy of temptation and the facilities to sin which inevi- 
tably arise in a congregated mass of excitable and passionate 
youth is offset by what may be said with equal truth of the 
restraining and elevating influences which such a community 
develops within itself when its sentiment is properly directed 
and reinforced. Residence in a dormitory is less expensive 
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than residence in lodgings, and is therefore, in a large institu- 
tion, absolutely necessary, unless such an institution is con- 
tent to be a college for the rich, which would involve a great 
calamity for both rich and poor. Itis said that the college is 
not obliged to furnish lodgings at a rate below that which the 
ordinary and natural demand would justify. We reply by two 
considerations. First, the college can furnish apartments in pub- 
lie dormitories at a cheaper rate than private parties will do 
it, even without loss to itself; and second, the college may as 
properly furnish room rent as tuition to its pupils at less than 
remunerative rates to itself. But it is notorious that the in- 
struction is furnished at less than half its cost, to both the 
rich and the poor. The American colleges in their theory and 
administration are all beneficiary institutions. As long as they 
remain such, it follows that public lodgings should be 
furnished either at comparatively high rates, because the col- 
lege can do it more advantageously to the students or at rates 
which are lower because they are bene‘ciary. 

Public dormitories may and should be made more conven- 
ient and comfortable than private apartments. They may 
and should be provided with all the appliances of modern civ- 
ilization, with water, gas, and heat, and everything else which 
conduces to health and morality, to neatness and self-respect. 
We have nothing to offer in excuse or defense for those dor- 
mitories which are not so constructed and provided, except the 
excuse or defense of poverty, and for this the guardians and 
officers are not responsible as long as they themselves suffer in 
common with the students. But we have delayed too long 
perhaps upon this topic. We were led to speak of the dor- 
mitory in connection with the common life of the college. To 
the general topic we again return and observe that the class 
system is essential to an efficient and energetic common col- 
lege lite. The class is the organic centre, or rather one of the 
organic centres, the combination of which constitutes the col- 
lege into an organic whole. Indeed, we do not see how an 
American college without fixed classes can have an efficient 
common life. The English universitives findin the separate 
colleges the proper central forces, which work together into 
what there is of university feeling and university life. The 
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separate colleges are distinct communities in separate build- 
ings. The number of undergraduates in each is so small, and 
they are brought so frequently and so closely together, that 
though they may differ in age and in acquisitions, they make 
up a separate family, with family interests, family traditions, 
and family pride. Oloseness and frequency of intercourse, 
and a sense of family honor, with their common relation to the 
elder fellows who eat at the same table and lodge under the 
same roof, unite them all by many ties and connect together 
men of different years and attainments by warm and intimate 
friendships. In the American college, the class is the charmed 
circle within which the individual student contracts the most 
of his friendships, and finds his fondest and most cherished 
associations. The sentiment of his class is that which influ- 
ences him most efficiently, and is to him often the only atmos- 
phere of his social life. He enters the coliege community as 
a timid and often an uncultivated novice, he meets witha 
company of strangers to one another and strangers to the 
place, its customs, and its inhabitants. These are all sup- 
posed to have reached the same grade of intellectual culture 
and are destined to be associates and competitors for four 
years in the same studies and the same amnsements—in the 
same relations and the sawe rivalships. The members of 
this community are at once united by a sense of their common 
strangeness to the place and by the mutual sympathy which it 
engenders. This union is usually cemented by the antagonism 
in which this newly formed society finds itself with respect to 
the superior classes, and is more firmly fixed by the necessity 
of protection and defense. Its members soon become interested 
students of each other’s powers and observers of each other’s 
progress. They meet in the same class-room, or hear from one 
another of the achievements and characteristics of a few 
prominent individuals. Not a few of those who at first stand 
in the foreground become less conspicuous and others take 
their place, till under the searching tests of the class-room the 
capacity of each man is satisfactorily ascertained, and under 
the still more sagacious and nearer scrutiny of youthful com- 
panions, the character and temper as well as the practical 
sense and judgment of each are thoroughly tested. Like is 
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attached to its like and the foundations of friendships begin to 
be laid, some of which do not survive the fortunes of the 
college generation, while others endure through all the changes 
of the earthly life. Each term has experiences and a history 
which is limited to the class, but in which every member of 
the class takes a lively interest. Each college year carries this 
community through its appointed cycle. As the youthful ex- 
citements of the beginning are gradually s»bered into the more 
thoughtful anticipations that gather around the close, the fervor 
of its friendships increase rather than abate, till at the hour of 
parting the class feeling becomes more intense and the ties of 
its union are welded into links of iron. 

But while the class is the most important society to the col- 
lege student, the class itself shares largely in the sentiment of 
the college community, being largely formed by it and react- 
ing upon it. The newclass lives upon the common life of the 
whole body, while it in turn ministers to and modifies that life. 
It is, however, as essential to an efficient common life, as an 
energetic and ethcient local community, whether it be town- 
ship, county, or state, is essential to an energetic national life. 
Should the class be destroyed or set aside by the substitution of 
the régime of the university for the régime of the college, the en- 
ergy and interest of the common life that at present charac- 
terizes the American college, must inevitably go with it. 
Such intimacies can only be developed by the common studies 
and common interests, the common enjoyments and common an- 
tagonisms of a succession of years, during the most plastic age. 
If we substitute for them the classes that are held together 
for a few weeks or months by common attendance in the 
same lecture room, and these classes are then broken up and 
re-formed of new materials in new combinations, we shall lose 
much of the charm and more of the educating power of the 
college life. Whatever this common life is worth in its mani- 
fold training of the intellect to practical judgments and of the 
heart to its finer affections, must be sacrificed if the class sys- 
tem is greatly weakened or practically abandoned. The 
value of these influences is in our view another weighty argu- 
ment in favor of retaining fixed classes, in addition to those 
which have already been urged. 
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We ought not in this connection to omit entirely another 
prominent feature of the college as a community, viz., the 
arrangements for culture and enjoyment furnished by the 
so-called college societies, secret and open, larger and smaller, 
These societies are common to all the universities and colleges 
of Europe and America. Their existence in some form is a 
necessary outgrowth of human nature. In similar circum- 
stances ardent and ambitious young men will devise some 
expedient for self-improvement, particularly in rhetorical and 
literary exercises. The university cannot furnish all the cul- 
ture of this sort which is required, nor if it could would it be 
either as acceptable or as efficient as that which is originated 
and managed by young men themselves. It is not surprising 
that in the American colleges, animated as they must be with 
the practical and independent spirit of the country and sym- 
pathizipng most warmly with every pnblic movement, whether 
political or literary, these associations should have assumed 
great prominence and should have exercised a powerful edu- 
cating influence. The social tendencies of young men would 
naturally lead to associations for other than exclusively litera- 
"ry purposes. The clannish tendencies which result from their 
warm likings and their violent antagonisms, as well as their 
newly developed feelings of independence would tend to make 
these societies exclusive and secret. We do not propose to 
discuss the general question of the desirableness or the unde- 
sirableness of some associations of this sort. It is scarcely 
open for discussion. They are so natural to young men, in- 
deed to men of all ages, as not to need defense or justification. 
Whether it is desirable that they should be secret or guarded 
by a mysterious reserve, and so involved with a factitious 
importance, admits of more question. The love of secrecy 
and reserve is too strong in human nature, and especially in 
boyish nature, to be easily thwarted. We doubt the expedi- 
ency because we disbelieve in the possibility of destroying or 
preventing secret societies. That such societies may be, and 
sometimes are, attended with very great evils, is confessed by 
the great majority of college graduates. Prominent 
among these evils is the fostering of an intriguing and polit- 
ical spirit, which is incongruous with the general tendencies 
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of college life toward justice and generosity, and the division 
of the community and the classes into hostile factions. What- 
ever excesses attend them, of late hours, late suppers, noisy 
demonstrations, and convivial indulgences, should be repressed 
by the good sense and manlier spirit of the college community. 
Could the continuity of these societies, from one college year 
to another, be broken up, the college life would be greatly 
ennobled. 

The consideration of this subject suggests another which is 
nearly akin, and that is whether the arrangements for social 
life in the college are sufficiently numerous and complete. 
Is it practicable and desirable that such arrangements 
should be more attractive? Some colleges have provided 
bowling alleys for exercise and relaxation. Ought billiard 
rooms and club rooms to be added? Is it desirable that public 
parlors should be furnished, or places convenient for rendezvous 
and conversation? Questions of this sort are more easily 
asked than answered. It is safe to say that whatever with- 
draws the students from resorts for eating and drinking or 
gaming, which may furnish facilities for other excesses, is so 
much gain to academic manners and morals. An accessible 
and cheerful reading roum, furnished amply with the best 
newspapers and journals, should be esteemed a necessity, and 
if it were made attractive and tasteful in its appointments and 
furnished with retiring rooms for conversation, and could be 
rigidly controlled by the rules of gentlemanly etiquette, 
would be a most desirable and useful agency in the college 
community. The tendencies to barbarism and roughness are 
manifold in the college. Jeremy Taylor enumerates as among 
the miseries of our human life, that the boy at a certain age 
yields himself in subjection to “a caitiff spirit.” That acaitiff 
spirit prowls around the buildings of every college and some- 
times takes possession of scores and hundreds of ité inhabitants 
is too notorious to need any evidence. Whatever may impede 
its influence or repress its manifestations is obviously most 
salutary. That this spirit has sometimes been exasperated 
and rendered more brutal and barbarous by barbarous 
methods of punishment may be safely admitted, without 


abating at all from the authority of any existing government 
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or without conceding in the least to the fine delusion that 4 
college community can be managed without rigid authority ; 
and even inentire consistency with the doctrine that the govern- 
ment must be absolute in its commands and summary in its 
administration. Whatever removes the occasion for the exer- 
cise of mere authority or even for the semblance of its asser- 
tion is usually acknowledged to be a real blessing with men 
and brutes, and a college student may surely take rank some- 
where between the extremes of the series. 

That a college community requires rules and that rules must 
be enforced by discipline will not be disputed. That a cer- 
tain measure of inspection and supervision should also be ex. 
ercised over this community, to preserve decorum in the apart- 
ments and grounds, would scarcely be denied. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to answer the question how minute the supervision 
of the college authorities should be. Upon this subject opin- 
ions differ very widely, and these opinions differ in the case of 
the same persons with their varying circumstances, One class 
of critics contend for the constant and minute supervision of a 
Jesuit seminary, every rule and provision of which is founded 
on suspicion and distrust. Another class would abandon all 
special rules and inspection and leave the students entirely to 
their own sense of honor and decorum. One class of advisers 
would proceed on the principle that all students are liars and 
scoundrels, another that they are all gentlemen and men of 
truth; neither of which opinions happens to be just. The complaint 
is often heard and urged with special earnestness for or against 
this or that college, that in one college the instructors are on 
intimate and familiar terms with their pupils and exert over 
them a paternal supervision, while in the other they are dis 
tant and leave the pupils to themselves. Some insist that ifstu- 
dents reside together they should be inspected in their apart- 
ment by day and carefully locked in at an early hour by night. 
Others would leave them alone by day and night, without even 
the presence of an officer in the building in which they congre- 
gate, and to and from which they have ready access and egress 
at all hours. Many insist that all special Jaws and penalties 
provoke disorder and mischief, while others insist that college 
laws should be many and be strictly enforced. We cannot dis- 
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cuss these questions in detail, nor need we in order to vindi- 
cate the system of college residence and general supervision. 
The English system of locking in at an early hour is manifest- 
ly unsuited to the general freedom of our institutions, and it 
is chiefly valuable as a security against a single vice. It is 
better adapted to their system of small colleges in each of which 
the inmates live in some sort a family life. It is the supple- 
ment or counterpoise to the greater freedom of their students 
in many other respects, as in daily attendance at lectures and 
in daily examinations of the work performed. It is in 
fact the single controlling influence which the college can con- 
stantly enforce, in place of which the American college has 
manifold more efficient substitutes. Frequent visitation of the 
students by day and evening has been recommended by many 
as essential to the faithful supervision and the parvuntal care 
which the college is bound to exercise. This was practised in 
many of our colleges in other times and has not been entirely 
disused. In some instances the lodgings of students have been 
attached to and been alternate with the residences of professors 
for the purpose of making this inspection more constant and 
complete. Lt has been generally found that such minute and 
constant supervision is exceedingly ungrateful and annoying, 
because it presents the aspect of meddling; and it provokes in 
return an antagonistic attitude in manifold petty annoyances. 
The aggression of constant interference provokes the resistance 
of boyish mischief and arouses the wrati: of the manhood that 
is half developed and is therefore intensely jealous for its in- 
vaded rights. The proper medium between the too little and 
the too much, is for the government to maintain and occasion- 
ally to assert its right of visitation, to provide for the presence 
in every dormitory by day and night of officers clothed with 
complete authority, but to exercise its supervision chiefly by 
methods that are indirect. The jydgment of what students 
are doing and the control of their movements can be most effi- 
ciently exercised by their presence at all the required exercises, 
by constant responsibility for the work of every day, and by 
the manly and scholarly sentiment of the college community. 
The monitor’s returns and the instructors’ record book, when 
closely watched and etticiently used, if conjoined with 
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occasional personal interviews with students who are any way 
derelict are, we are persuaded, the most efficient as well as the 
least oppressive instruments of official supervision. That 
the sentiment of the college community is far more important 
and far more efficient than is commonly supposed we have 
already sought to establish. It is a most interesting and im- 
portant enquiry whether any system of measures can be 
devised by which this public sentiment can be elevated toa 
higher tone and can be maintained in greater efficiency. Can 
any formal arrangement be made by officers, discipline, or 
studies which shall introduce into the community better and 
more efficient influences. It is manifest that these influences 
must to a great extent be personal and individual. The selec- 
tion of officers of high personal character and of ardent and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the students is the 
first condition of success in this respect. The maintenance 
of a certain degree of free and familiar intercourse between 
them and their pupils is equally essential. The traditions of 
some of the colleges in this country are unfavorable to a too 
familiar intimacy, and the feelings of the students themselves 
demand a measure of reserve and isolation on both sides. Too 
much advice, especially if it is obtrusively administered, is if 
possible’ more offensive than too much supervision. The 
students themselves naturally withdraw from the society of 
those who are older than themselves and who hold official re- 
lations which involve some constraint on both sides. The 
opinions and sympathies of their fellows are of far grater con- 
cern to them than the judgments and feelings of their instruc- 
tors. While all this is true there is room even under the pres- 
ent arrangements, for the exertion of a very efficient influence 
over the college community, by those who are disposed to 
use it. The English universities have one advantage how- 
ever which we should seek to engraft upon our system. The 
intercourse of the tutor with his pupil is constant and inti- 
mate. It is often generous and confiding. The tutor works 
with his pupil and teaches him how to work. He sympathizes 
with his difficulties as well as corrects his mistakes. He in- 
spires his ambitions and elevates his aims, he liberalizes his 
drudgeries and imparts to the flagging somewhat of his own 
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enthusiasm. He lays the foundation for life-long friendships, 
and in this way perpetuates his own influence, and the spirit of 
his own attainments and culture. Can we do anything of the 
sort? We could if we had the means. We could avail our- 
selves of all the advantages of the system of “ fellows” and “ pri- 
vate tutors” without many of its incidental evils. The ad- 
vantages to our system of instruction of verminable fellow- 
ships or scholars of the house has already been insisted on. 
The services which they might render as connecting links 
between officers and students are if possible still more impor- 
tant. The presence in a college community of a sufficient 
number of recent graduutes, of eminent attainments and of 
attractive characters, who should share in the sympathies and 
have access to the opinions of the undergraduates, whose associa- 
tions should be constant with the better men of all the classes, 
while their services as tutors and guides to the weaker should 
open to them abundant opportunities for befriending them in- 
tellectually and morally, could not fail to be most efficient in 
elevating the tone of college opinion and of college scholar- 
ship, manners, and morals. Such a provision would go farther 
than any other towards redeeming these communities from 
much of the reproach which rests upon them, however unde- 
served and exaggerated it often may be. 

Dr. Arnold remarks more than once in his letters to this 
effect, if the sixth form is with me I can defy and control all 
other evil influences. This thought occurs to us in connection 
with the enquiry whether the higher classes, and especially the 
highest of all, should not have the place of a somewhat more de- 
cided manhood than is allowed it, in respect to its methods of 
study, its relations to the instructors, and its responsibility for 


’ the controlling sentiment of the institution. Under the oper- 


ation of natural laws a somewhat different position has been 
accorded to it in all these respects than has been conceded to 
the other classes. The studies pursned are at once more di- 
rectly liberal as well as more practical. They are at least more 
practical in the sense of having amore vital relation to the 
principles which underlie individual faith and character, to 
the historical and politica! questions which agitate the world 
of living men as weil as to the literature in which men of 
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culture find at once their refreshment and inspiration. The 
methods of instruction may be less constrained, and the inter- 
course with instructors more free and confiding. Some 
have advised that the freedom of the university should be 
introduced in the closing year, and that for the selection 
of their studies as well as for irresponsibility in pursuing 
them the Seniors should be more largely left to themselves. 
We have already given the reasons why elective studies can- 
not to a very great extent be allowed and why private studies 
are to be preferred. It is however altogether essential to the 
perfection and the full development of the college system, that 
the last year of college lifeshould be turned to its best account 
in self-culture. With its beginning there begins to be devel- 
oped even to the frivolous and the idle the sense of individual 
responsilibity for the future. Many of the studies invite 
to manly and moral reflection. Many of them exercise the 
inventive and aesthetic powers to an unwonted degree. All 
of them introduce the students to the thoughts and opinions 
of cultivated men on subjects of comprehensive and general 
interest. During this year the student begins, perhaps for 
the first time in his life, to read, and is tasked to learn how 
to read. All these influences tend to awaken whatever of 
manhood may hitherto have lain dormant, and to quicken 
into life some sense of his responsibility for his influence over 
the community in which he lives. Whatever can be done to 
turn these advantages to the most efficient use will elevate the 
tone of feeling in the whole college. We do not advise 
the release of the Senior from any of the obligations of an 
enforced system of study. He needs them as much as ever 
and can profit by them more than ever. But he can certainly 
be made to understand the value of a manly sympathy with 
the decorum and order of the college and the importance of 
his own influence in this regard. It is not desirable that he 
should be instructed without constant responsibility for his 
work. But he may certainly be treated as a man who has 
ceased to be a school boy, and has begun to feel his responsi- 
bility for his influence. The Senior year ought to be the 
busiest year of all, but it ought not to be overburdened 
with manifold and novel studies. The habits of thorough 
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work and the satisfaction of successful achievement, which 
come from a very few things well and carefully done, is worth 
quite as much to the character as it is to the intellect. 
Whatever gives tone to either in the management of the Senior 
class in any American college will give elevation and tone to 
the sentiment of the whole community. It is not too much to 
labor and hope for, that in the future development of the college 
system the Senior class may feel its responsibility and ex- 
ercise its influence for good with greater efficiency, and as a 
consequence the American colleges may attain a nobler and 
more healthful common life. 

Our discussion of this common life requires us to consider the 
moral and religious influences which may properly be em- 
ployed in invigorating and controlling it. This subject opens 
a somewhat wide and perplexing field of discussion and must 
be reserved for another paper. 





Artic.e ITI.—ROMANISM.* 


Ir may be fairly presumed that when the respected founder 
- of this course of lectures made his will,+ he had no personal 
apprehension that Romanism would ever become a formidable 
power in this continent. As a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he had been taught to regard the Roman Catholic Church 
as the sworn foe of a reasonable religion, and as the mother of 
all superstitious devotion. He inherited the traditions of his 
race and of his church ; and we can understand that he felt in 
duty bound to do what he could to give emphasis to the pro- 
testantism of the English Church by providing that one lecture 
at least should be directed against error and superstition as 
taught by and witnessed in the Church of Rome. 

In fact Romanism was in a bad way, one hundred years ago. 
It was writhing under the assaults of French infidelity. The 
blows of Voltaire and of his comrades were falling thick and 
fast. There was a sting in the sharpness of their wit. Their 
arguments became the staple of ordinury conversation. The 
educated classes, the men of science, the people of fashion, 
working and ill-informed people besides, turned their backs 
upon the church, and langhed contemptuously at its absurdities 
and superstitions. 

In England, Roman Catholics were still suffering under 
political disablities, and all they expected was the right to 
worship God in their own way, and according to the rules of 
their own church. They scarcely looked for anything more. 
They knew that the mind and conscience of England were 
against them, and that even their safety lay in the modesty of 
their bearing, and in the unobtrusiveness of their beliefs. 





* The Fifth Price Lecture, delivered in Trinity Church, Boston, Wednesday, 
March 10, 1869. 

+ Mr. Witttam Paice, by his will, dated A.D. 1770, made provision for & 
course of ‘eight iectures upon Christian doctrine and practice, to be delivered 
anoually, during Lent, in Boston. To this purpose he devoted the proceeds of 
the rent of a house, which then brought sixteen pounds a year. 
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In all European protestant lands and in this country, the pre- 
vailing feeling was that so far as they were concerned, Roman- 
ism was at an end, that the battle with it had been fonght, 
and that whether it might or might not last long in Romish 
countries, it could have only a precarious existence elsewhere. 
Rome had no great champions who could uphold her waning 
glories by the force of their talents. Her Bossuets, Bourda- 
loues, Fenelons, and the like were gone. Her de Maistres, 
Chateaubriands, La Cordaires, Moéhlers, and the like had not 
yet come. 

To-day Romanism is immensely stronger than it was an hun- 
dred years ago. It has numerous advocates well equipped for 
their work. Its area is much broader, its spirit is more active 
and buoyant, and it asserts its claims to universal sovereignty 
without either abatement or disguise. In England and in 
America especially, it is pushing itself forward in every possi- 
ble way, in the establishment of churches and schools, and 
in the erection of new dioceses, in the introduction of monas- 
tic orders, and in the increased pomp of its ritual. The secu- 
lar newspapers report its religious services, and the sermons of 
its preachers ; and every man who is interested in the general 
doings and fortunes of the Christian religion, is forced to feel 
that Romanism is once more a living, tangible power which is 
confronting us without fear and with decided audacity. 

It has, however, undoubtedly lost much that it prized 
hitherto, especially in its conflicts with Protestantism. It can 
no longer depend upon the arm of secular authority, nor induce 
sovereigns like Philip of Spain, or Charles of France, to draw 
the sword and to light fires for the suppression of heresy. Its 
relations with the State in Roman Catholic countries are dis- 
turbed, and its prestige is diminished. It has nevertheless 
accepted promptly, though under protest, the new situation in 
which it has been placed by the advance of constitutional lib- 
erty throughout the civilized world. 

You will not expect me, at this time, to enter upon any 
inquiry into the causes which have contributed to the revival 
of the influence of Romish ways of thinking, and to the new 
growth of the Roman Church. I seek to impress upon your 
minds the fact that in treating of Romanism we are dealing 
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with an actual thing, and we must be prepared to meet it ac- 
cording to the exigency of time and place. 

It has been too much our habit to spend our strength upon 
certain peculiarities of Romanism, which do not touch its heart. 
We find fault with its measures. We impeach it because it is 
in league with absolutism in the State, or because it is at war 
with republican institutions, or because it is unwilling to give 
the Sacred Scriptures freely to the people, or because the con- 
fessional is sometimes dangerous to the peace of families, or 
becanse it keeps alive gross superstitions in various parts of 
the world, or because it is not friendly to popular education, 
or, lastly, because it insists upon the principle of authority, and 
suppresses freedom of thinking. 

We impeach it again becauce it does not inculcate the love 
and practice of truth, and because its casuistry is often danger- 
ous to the purity of the personal conscience. 

These and kindred charges are well founded indeed in gen- 
eral, yet Rome is flexible and subtle in her ways, and she has 
an answer more or less explicit, which she is always ready to 
make whenever we confine ourselves to a criticism upon her 
measures.* In America she has her Sunday schools, and her 
people are allowed the use of their Bibles under certain 
restrictions. In France her foremost prelates and priests are 
endeavoring to convince the people that the church is the 
great guardian of society, and that in all that appertains to 
purity of manners, to the preservation of marriage, to the nur- 
ture of childhood in virtue, she is doing her duty to the 
utmost. 

Since the revolutionary outbreak of 1848, the authorities 
of the church in some countries have been seeking her estab- 





*I cite the following, from the Histoire... .de 1a Compagnie de Jesus... .par 
J. Crétineau-Joly. “ Les Dévoyés n’ont pas cessé de dire que I'Eglise Catholique, 
and les Jésuites en particulier, dérobaient aux fidéles la connaissance des Saintes 
Ecritures; cependant en dehors de Bellarmin, de Tolet, de Sa, et de Cornelius a 
Lapide, voila la réponse que tant d’exégétes adressaient a des pareilles imputa- 
tions. On les accusait de tenir la Bible sous le boisseau; ils en recommandent 
la lecture, ils la traduisent, ils l'expliquent dans toutes les chaires et dans toutes 
les langues. Ils semblent s’arracher les difficultés pour y donner des solutions, et 
ces solutions aux yeux meme de la science, doivent avoir plus d’autorité que celles 
dont les Protestants sont si souvent glorifiés.”—Tom. IV. p. 234-235. 
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lishment upon a basis of simple and complete independence of 
the State, and in the United States ‘they are professedly satis- 
fied with the laws by which we are all governed. The pos- 
ture of the Roman hierarchy here, in this particular, has made 
safficient impression in France to elicit notice and admiration 
' in the Revue des deux Mondes. If then in a matter so weighty 
as the relation of the State to the Church, they can vary their 
policy without any embarrassment or annoyance to them- 
selves, we ought surely to understand that it is a mere waste 
of strength, in a day of earnest strife, to strike the Romish 
system hard blows anywhere but in its doctrine. For in this 
respect Rome is to all intents and purposes, inflexible. She 
may from time to time vary or disguise the spirit of her poli- 
cy, she may veil her dogma under pressure, but she will not 
deny nor modify it. 

What is it then that separates us from the Church of 
Rome? What is it that renders intercommunion, at least 
for the present, impossible? When we remember that our 
own Church and the Church of Rome are professedly Chris- 
tian—that we have and hold in common the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of original 
sin and the like—that we both recognize the Nicene Creed 
and the sacred Scriptures (Rome having added, however, the 
Apocryphal books to ‘the Oanon), the answer to the ques- 
tion must be found, of course, in the things which are 
deemed essential by the Roman Church, and which are repu- 
diated by us. After due analysis we find these to be the papacy 
and the mass with their corollaries and logical deductions which 
Rome has transmuted into acts. The one is the crowning 
error and the other the crowning superstition of the Church 
of Rome. The one concerns the constitution and government 
of the Christian Church, the other colors the whole conception 
of Christian life and worship. If we accept the papacy, our 
«tion forthwith is affected, for we place ourselves in visible 
communion with the Pope. If we accept the mass our action 
is equally affected, for we adore what we believe to be vur 
present Lord, and, in either or in both cases, we should be- 
come what Romanists would call good Catholics. And we 
thould, in their judgment, cease to be good Catholics if we 
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rejected either. In these then we find the differentia of Ro- 
manism. They constitute it, so that wheresoever these are 
held, acknowledged, or seen, we see the specific thing which 
we name Romanism. Let us now ascertain what we under- 
stand by these two terms. 

I. The papacy is the office which, in the judgment and ac- 
cording to the belief’ of the Roman Catholic Church, is filled 
by the Bishop of Rome. He is regarded as the pontifes 
macimus of the whole Church of Christ. Pontifex maximus! 
The very word brings up memories of the imperial city before 
it became Christian. Julius Osesar was pontifex maximus— 
the office was held by all the Cmsars—it was held while 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, worshiping their Lord in the 
catacombs, or dying in the amphitheatre “to make a Roman 
holiday,” associated the office with all cruelty and impiety. 
It is claimed that the Pope is the head, the ruler, and the 
teacher of the Church—the successor of St. Peter the prince of 
the Apostles, and the inheritor of all the rights and privileges 
and powers conferred upon that apostle by our blessed Lord. 
He who repeats the creed of Pope Pius IV promises and 
swears (ac spondeo ac juro) true obedience to the Roman 
pontiff, the successor of the blessed Peter, the prince of the 
Apostles, and the Vicar of Jesus Christ. He is the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ in respect not of his humanity simply, but als) 
of His divinity. And when a new pope is crowned, he is 
thus addressed :—“ Receive the tiara adorned with three 
crowns, and know that thou art the father of princes and 
kings, the ruler of the world, the Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

Nor are these simply empty titles such as sovereigns some- 
times wear. They are the genuine and legitimate expression 
both of a theory of the papacy and of actual powers wielded by 
the pope. Every one knows the theory. It is in brief that 
to St. Peter the oversight and government of the whole 
church were committed by our Lord—that he founded 
churches, and was really Bishop of Rome in the exercise of 
his vicariate, and that he transmitted his apostolate to his 
successors in office for ever. Being then St. Peter’s successor, 
to whom the whole flock of Christ had been committed, ac- 
cording to the Romish theory, the Pope inberits all his rights, 
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privileges and powers, in respect both of government and of 
teaching. The direct oversight of the whole church is vested 
inhim. Every bishop is bound either to visit Rome, or to 
transmit an account of the state of his diocese once a year. 
Particular prescripts issued from Rome are obeyed wheresoever 
mass is said, or a priest can officiate. The government is 
complete, for the authority is exercised by the Pope, and uni- 
versally acknowledged by bishops, priests, and peoples. 

In the matter of teaching—for he is a pastor—the authority 
of the Pontifex maximus is still more magnificent. He is the 
duly appointed representative of the Catholic Church, which, 
in matters of faith, cannot err. Ae such when he speaks of 
faith he also cannot err. He may err in matters of 
fact when ill-informéd, but when he rises to the height of his 
great offi¢e, as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the light of the 
world, he cannot then go astray. What he utters is of God, 
and is true, and is binding upon the conscience of every Cath- 
olic. Nor is this prerogative claimed and acknowledged as a 
sort of pious fiction pleasing to the vanity of an aged Italian 
priest. It is a sober fact. The Pope is infallible, in the be- 
lief of many men in every continent and under every sky. 
On the eighth of December, 1854, Pius IX pronounced a de- 
cree.* He added to the number of articles of the Roman 
Catholic faith—he made, what had previously been a so-called 
pious belief, a matter of faith. What he did then was dis- 
tasteful to many who give him their obedience, but in this in- 
stance they, as usual, submited. Whatsoever they may have 
thought, they obeyed. The word of the most holy father could not 
extract the thought they may have had within their brain, but 
it could silence the expresssion of it. I do not know what you 
may think, but I call this power. 

I know that the infallibility of the Pope has not been de- 
fined ; but as a thing must exist before it can be defined, so 
there is no doubt in the Roman Catholic mind of the fact. 
From the Council of Florence [1439], on subsequent, to our own 
time, this belief has been seeking and now seeks a more and more 
determinate expression, and the day will doubtless come when 





* The Immaculate Conception. 
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it will be defined. It is perhaps under advisement to-day 
whether the matter shall be presented for consideration at the 
coming (Ecumenical Synod. But no definition can increase 
the actual authority of the Pope. 

In the judgment of Roman Catholics he is Peter—the rock 
upon which the Church of Christ is built.* It is one and the 
same everywhere, whether put in a mild and softened light as 
Newman puts it, or in the hard, sharp, crisp statements of an 
Italian like Perrone, who does not care how his statements 
may strike Protestant ears. The belief is so astounding— 
the claim for the papacy is so andacious that the very audaci- 
ty is sufficient to convince us that it could not have been 
sprung upon the world at once. It bears every mark of slow 
and gradual growth. If the Pope be that rock, we can find 
by the light of history, the strata and the law of its structure, 
We observe it acquire shape and size—and there is a hammer 
which can break it in pieces. 

We can go back to the past, and follow the course of history, 
and observe how, step by step, the idea that the church must 
be under one government, and subject to one visible head, 
gained ground. We can observe how, step by step, the con- 
vulsions of society, and the civilization which followed the over- 
throw of the old empire, lifted up the papacy higher and 
higher, until at last the Pope sat upon his throne—a sov- 
ereign ruling in that realm of spiritual reality which knows 
no geographical, no territorial limits. It was and ever re- 
mains a wonderful empire. The old idea of the Lvclesia 
militans disappeared before that of the Zeclesia triumphans;t 
and the princes of the church are wearing the purple, and the 
kings of the earth have bowed themselves before the Pope as the 
representative of that God in whose sight they are but as the 
small dust of the balance. 

II. It is time, however, to devote our attention now to the 
mass. As the papacy, so also the mass is essential to the Ko- 
mish system. Without it the confessional, penance, purgatory, 
as these are believed in and practised by Roman Catholics, fall 
to pieces. It is the keystone in the arch of the church’s life, 





* Denzinger Encbirid, pref. p. viii. + Of Rothe anfinge. 
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contemplated as a spiritual agent and power in the world. 
What then is the Mass ? 

We Protestants are very apt to overlook the distinction 
made by the Roman Catholics themselvesgbetween the holy 
communion orthe sacrament of the Eucharist, and the sacri- 
fice of the altar. It is true the two go together, and must go 
together, since what is sacrificed—the host—is also the substance 
or thing used in the reception of the holy communion. But 
though the two go together of necessity, the distinction be- 
tween them is very palpable. How palpable may be inferred 
from the fact that the decree of the Eucharist was promnl- 
gated by the council at Trent at its thirteenth session, held in 
October, 1551, and that of the sacrifice of the mass was pro- 
mulgated at its twenty-second session, held on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1562. 

Protestants, moreover, are apt to resist most strenuously 
and to combat most resolutely the dogma of transubstantiation, 
but in fact the greater wrong done to the Church and to our 
Lord, the larger superstition, the more baleful error are in the 
dogma of the mass. What now is the difference between the 
sacrament of the Eucharist and the Mass? 

The difference is very marked, and requires only to be stated 
in order to be understood. According to the fathers of Trent 
the sacrament of the Eucharist was designated by our blessed 
Saviour to be the spiritual food of souls, by which the living 
might be nourished and comforted by the life of Him who 
said, *‘ he who eateth me, even he shall live on account of me,” 
(propter me):* and it is as it were, an antidote by which we 
are delivered from daily infirmities and are preserved from 
mortal sins. And it is the most august of all sacraments, be- 
cause, after consecration, the bread and wine are converted into 
the substance of the body and bleod of Christ, “ which conver- 
sion is conveniently and properly, by the Holy Catholic Church, 
called transubstantiation,” (convenienter et proprie a sancta 
Catholica Ecclesia transubstantiatio est appellata).+ And 
because the body and blood of Christ are in the Eucharist, the 
counci! of Trent declares that the Author of holiness is him- 





* Sess, XIII. Decretum de sanctissimo Eucharistim Sacramento.—Cap. 2, 
t Ibid., cap. 4. 
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self in the Eucharist prior to the reception of it, ante usw, 
This phrase was aimed at Protestants. All therefore who eat 
the consecrated substance, actually eat the body of the Lord, 
no matter what tgeir spiriteal condition! It is not necessary 
to go into any details respecting the general sacramental 
theory of the Roman Church. It is enough to notice that the 
dogma of the sacrament of the Eucharist is in harmony with 
its general theory. 

If this were all, we might reject the dogma upon the ground 
that it is founded upon an utter misrepresentation of our 
Lord’s words, that it rests upon a false philosophy, and is 
defended by a vicious method. If this were all, we might 
protest against the right of any body of men to force a scholas- 
tic subtility and a superstitions notion, the subtility being 
woven round the notion, upon the belief of Christendom, or 
we might oppose it as we oppose the Lutheran doctrine of con- 
substantiation which is liable to the gravest objections, and 
there might not be an irreparable breach of the peace of Christ- 
endom. But something more remains, something immensely 
more serious, and this is contained in the dogma of the Mass. 

It is the belief then of the Roman Catholic Church that our 
Lord at the last supper, offered to God the Father, His body 
and blood under the appearance (sub specie) of bread and 
wine; that He then and there appointed the apostles, priests 
of the New Covenant, and commanded them and their succes- 
sors in the priesthood to offer the same, by the words, this do 
in remembrance of me.* 

Here then we are presented articulately with the idea of a 
sacrifice in the Church of Christ which is offered by the priest- 
hood. It is believed, moreover, that this sacrifice is truly pro- 
pitiatory,t that as our Lord did truly at the last supper, offer 





* Sess. XXII. Decretum de sacrificio misse.—Cap. 1. 

+“ Et quoniam in divino hoe sacrificio, quod in Missa peragitur, idem ille 
Christus continetur, et incruente immolatur, qui ir ara crucis semel seipsum 
cruente obtulit, docet sancta Synodus, sacrificium istud vere propitiatorium esse, 
per ipsumque fieri, ut si cum vero corde, et recta fide, cum metu et reverentia 
contriti, ac ponitentes ad Deum accedamus, miserecordiam consequamur, et 
gratiam inveniamus in auxilio opportuno. Hujus quippe oblatione placatus 
Dominus, gratiam et donum penitentie concedens, crimina et peccata, etiam 
ingentia dimittit. Una enim eademque est hostia, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum 
ministerio, qui seipsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola offerendi ratione diverss 
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His body and blood as a sacrifice whereby God is appeased, so 
the priest, in the Christian Church, offers the same sacrifice. 
What the priest offers to God is what our Lord offered. The 
host is indeed the same victim that was offered upon the cross, 
and what is thus offered is available as a propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead, not indeed for all the dead, but for 
the dead in Christ not yet fully purged. 

The offering of Himself then by our Lord is not, according 
to the Church of Rome, one act,* but a perpetual process going 
forward within the church through the agency of the priest- 
hood. It is, once more, the identical sacrifice presented to 
God the Father by Jesus Christ, differing only in the condi- 
tions of its presentation. The power of the cross is not denied 
in terms. Our Lord is said to have redeemed us, “ per sui san- 
guinis effusionem,” by the shedding of His blood. All this 
we understand well enough. But the sacrifice was made or 
instituted in the night in which he was betrayed; and, in the 
system of Romanism, this sacrifice is everything. I do not see 
that the cross is necessary, for the stress falls upon the sacrifice 
of the altar, and the worshiper is directed to that sacrifice as 
vested with objective propitiatory virtue. The Church of 
Rome does not appeal to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Here the idea of communion disappears. There is in all 
this vein of thought no suggestion of an act of fellowship 
upon the part of Christians with each other in the bonds of a 
common faith and of a common charity. The priest offers 
alone. What sacrifice does he present? What does he hold 
in his hands? Romanism replies—the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Communion is lost here. The one sacrifice for the sins of the 
world becomes simply the first of an unending series of 
sacrifices—the minister of the word and the dispenser of the 
sacraments is converted into a priest offering Christ upon an 
altar, and we feel that we are carried over into a strange world. 





Cujus quidem oblationis cruente, inquam, fructus per hanc uberrime percipiun 
ur; tantum abest, ut illi per hanc quovis modo derogetur. Quare non solum- 
pro fidelium vivorum peccatis, peenis, eatisfactionibus, et aliis necessitatibus, sed 
et pro defunctis in Christo nondum ad plenum purgatis, rite, juxta apostolorum 
traditionem, offertur.”—Ibid., cap. 2. ef. canen 3, 

* See Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. x. 1—22. 
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We may be pardoned then if we ask what then is our Lord 
to us personally? According to the Roman Church He comes 
to the faithful daily upon innumerable altars, and yet He 
speaks no word. He is present with us, we adore that pres- 
ence, but he is passive and lifeless in the hands of a priesthood. 
No sign or word comes from the pix. When the church is in 
travail over a new doctrine, recluse and learned men busy 
themselves in vast libraries in order to catch the consensus of 
Catholic tradition. A believer may be excused if, like Mary, 
he cries out—they have taken away the Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him! 

In these two things then—the papacy and the mass, we be- 
hold the heart of Romanism—as it beat long ago, and as it 
beats to-day. If they last, and as they last, it lasts. If they 
perish from the belief of men, it perishes. The genius of the 
Roman Catholic Church is embodied in them. It seems to 
me as if every land and every race had its own genius. The 
old Romans worshiped Roma, the genius of the city, with 
peculiar fervor ; the genius of Roman Catholic Christianity is 
felt to be the object of the almost idolatrous devotion of its 
adherents even, if they are unable to define it. All Romanism 
stands beneath the shadow of a sacrificing priesthood and re- 
ceives its laws from the Pontifex Maximus, who is in the place 
of Jesus Christ upon earth. I scarcely wonder that an Italian 
in the fullness of his enthusiasm declared that Jesus Christ 
died in order to make a priest. These two things I repeat— 
the papacy and the mass make Romanism. They account for 
its development and for the forms of its piety. They are the 
two Hercules pillars of the system which one must pass in quit- 
ting the broad, free, though stormy Atlantic for the beautiful 
but treacherous Italian sea. 

The question for us is, can we promptly meet the Church of 
Rome? Dare we assault her, or are we forced, by our own 
judgment, to act only on the defensive? If we are unable to 
attack, then it becomes us to lay down our arms and surren- 
der at discretion. For either the Pope is the Vicar of God or 
else his claim is a monstrous pretension ; either the sacrifice of 
the mass is a Christian truth or else it “ is a fond thing vainly 
invented” to be repudiated at all hazards as contrary to the 
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mind and will of God. But how shall we attack, to what 
standard or tribunal shall we appeal ? 

As searchers after truth we must acknowledge some stand- 
ard, and appeal to some recognized authority. Without this 
we must follow either our own mental bias, or else become the 
prey of every man who shall be bold enough to declare that 
he has and holds the truth of God. . I fear, very much, we 
have lost sight of this need of appeal to a recognized standard 
of truth and duty. We are, in this new age, building apparent- 
ly on the sand ; or it would seem that what we had supposed to 
be rock, on which many were building, has become pulverized, 
and as the sands shift under the power of the stream, multi- 
tudes believe to-day what they did not believe yesterday, and 
to-morrow they may believe nothing at all. : 

I touch here a serious evil which is doing more harm to our 
Protestantism than any direct assaults of Romanism. We 
seem to be under some spell. Our spiritual ideas are resolv- 
ing themselves into a series of dissolving views—and all because 
the mind has not the proper nutriment to impart health and 
vigor to our religious feelings and convictions. Upon every 
account it becomes us to recognize the fact that in religion we 
must have an actual, definite standard of appeal. This we 
must find either in Sacred Scripture, or in tradition, or in both 
combined. If we accept the traditions of the Church as law, 
we might as well abandon the contest with Rome, because the 
traditions gradually, as they gather force and headway in 
time, revolve around the papacy. The traditions in the long 
run have made the papacy ; they are its chief support to-day. 
To accept them bodily, in mass, is to appeal to actual Chris- 
tendom—to the historic Church, as to a standard and law, and 
not as to a witness of truth. It is to acknowledge the identity 
of Christian truth and the Christian Church visible. This 
brings us again to Romanism, for this is the postulate of the 
Roman Catholic apologist. 

If to-day I ask what is truth? and if I allow every Church 
or sect to answer, I am stunned by a confused and unintelligi- 
ble noise. If I allow one chureh to answer, and only one, in 
the midst of the crowd of Churches, by my procedure I 
submit myself in advance, to that one Church. But if I allow 
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none to answer for me, and I recognize nevertheless a divine 
historic revelation, 1 am compelled to go to Sacred Scripture, 
in order to learn what God requires me to believe. Shall we 
take the Sacred Scripture fashioned by Italian workmen? or 
by Greek, or by Anglican, or by German, or by American 
workmen? No! but the text in its purity and simplicity, 
Here we must take our stand whensoever we come to the ques- 
tion of what it is necessary to believe in order to be a Christian ; 
whensoever, in a word, loyalty and the obedience of faith are 
required or even considered. 

I do not mean, however, to deny and repudiate utterly the 
traditioral principle. Christianity is historic. As a social inter- 
est, as an organized spiritual fact, it comes to us from the past. 
We.cannot dismiss this past of Christian life and history, any 
more than we can dismiss the past of our civil life and insti- 
tutions. The new generation as it succeeds the old, does not 
build again from the foundations. A. U.C. represented a 
fact to the Roman citizen which he never could forget. We 
measure time in the world’s history by the letters A. D. We 
date our public documents in the United States from the de- 
claration of our independence. We do not create the State 
anew; we administer it as an existing fact. So in religion. 
Many things, many words, institutions and the like have come 
to us from the past, which we accept and use as a matter of 
course. We baptize infants, we observe the first day of the 
week, we use the imposition of hands in ordination and con- 
firmation, we employ the words sacrament, trinity, incarna- 
tion, &c., in theology. This is an illustration of the recogni- 
tion of a traditional principle which is inevitable. We do not 
therefore maintain that we must have a sure and certain war- 
rant of scripture for all that we may observe and do as Chris- 
tians, because it is impossible to be confined to the written 
word under all cireunstances, and during all ages. Much is 
left the conscience and judgment of individuals and of particu- 
lar churches; but when we come to faith, to what it is necessa- 
ry to believe as Christians, we must adhere firmly to the Bible, 
and never, for a moment, allow any one to impose upon the 
conscience anything, as requisite to a true reception of the 
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Gospel, which is not contained therein, nor may be proved 
thereby. 

This, then, is our standard of appeal. Logically and mor- 
ally itis the right and only standard of appeal in the discus- 
sion, especially of the claims and teachings of any and of 
every Church whatsoever. If this be not the tribunal to 
which we must go, then we must have recourse to the dictum 
of a church, and then, as we have seen, we allow a church to 
be its own standard of appeal. Consequently, when Rome 
proclaims her infallibility, we must allow her claim. When 
the Church of England disowns infallibility, we may or may 
not accept her disclaimer. If we do not accept it, then we 
prove her to be fallible, to be ‘mistaken articulately in respect 
of her own quality and prerogative. We are reduced to ab- 
surdity. 

We are forced back to sacred Scripture, and in the interests 
of Christian truth we are compelled to take our stand here. 
And I,declare in all completeness of conviction, that with the 
Bible in our hands we are triumphant against the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the Pope, and of the sacrifice of the mass. 
This is to be triumphant against Romanism. 

You will net of course look for an attempted refutation of 
the Roman Catholic position, nor for the true interpretation 
of the Bible upon the matters disputed. We have sought to 
exhibit the core or heart of the Roman system, and to show 
you where the true source of our Christian knowledge is to be 
found. We leave the subject here at present, in the belief 
that the way has been pointed out for every one who wishes to 
investigate it seriously and devoutly. 

In conclusion, we will ask you to remember that the 
Roman Catholics have never liked our appeal to Scripture. 
They do not like it to-day any better than they liked it three 
hundred years ago. They endeavor to make a counter 
attack. When we boast of our devotion to Scripture, and of 
our efforts in its free circulation, they ask us—where did you 
get your Bibles? You are dependent upon us for your 
possession of Sacred Scripture, in the first instance. This is 
one of the common places of attack ; and it has surprised us 
to find that it has disturbed some Protestants. Of course we 
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obtained the Bible through the Church. The Church, though 
corrupted and ignorant of Scripture, had always reverenced 
and conserved holy writ. Western Christendom, under the 
papacy, did not dream of corrupting the sacred text. The 
Protestants who had been educated in the bosom of the 
medieval later Church obtained their Bible in the ordinary 
way. There is nothing here which we may not admit—noth- 
ing to cause us a moment’s hesitation or doubt. 

Again, it is said by Roman Catholics that the unrestricted 

use of the Sacred Scriptures has resulted in a confusion as 
great as that which fell upon the builders of the tower of 
Babel. From the days of Bossuet, the eloquent author of the 
Variations, &c., they have not ceased their attack upon this 
part of our line. Wedo not deny that ignorant men have 
displayed their ignorance in their handling of the Sacred 
Scriptures. How could this be otherwise? We do not deny 
that fanatics have caricatured religion and brought the Word 
itself into discredit. But why lay stress upon this as,if this 
were our mark? Have we no scholars? Are our learned 
men in hopeless contradiction with each other? To-day, 
thank God, owing to a better learning, a more careful study, 
and a completer science, the best scholars in Protestantism are 
not more divided in their interpretation of the text of Scrip- 
ture, than the Roman Catholics amongst themselves. We 
draw nearer to each other. There must always, however, be 
some differences of opinion, some diversity of judgment upon 
subjects which occupy and absorb the intellect of man. Such 
diversities are a stimulus to thought and inquiry. And as 
long as knowledge is reducing the quantity of this diversity 
of interpretation, our adversaries may continue to repeat their 
charge, and we shall, in the meanwhile, look forward confi- 
dently to a larger and nobler unanimity. 

Let us pray for the light, for peace, for charity. Let us, as 
we think of our Lord’s prayer that His disciples might be one, 
labor faithfully, that the bitterness, the wrath, the malice 
which come from a divided Christendom, may perish beneath 
the purifying fire of an holy love. 
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Articte 1V.—FORGERY IN POLEMICS: THE SECRET IN- 
STRUCTIONS OF THE JESUITS. 


The New York Observer, April 8, 1869. Article entitled 
“Secret Instructions of the Jesuits. A Charge of Forgery 
met and answered.” 


Tue readers of the Vew York Observer were startled on the 
morning of April 8th, with an Article of unusual length, on an 
unusual subject, the joint product of three codperating authors. 
We have given the title of the Article above. We proceed to 
give the substance of it. 

After an inaccurate account of certain circumstances that 
had drawn attention to the so-called “Secret Instructions of 
the Jesuits,” the Article cites a declaration of the authenticity 
[meaning the genuineness] of this document, from the Secretary 
of the British Protestant Association, and notes that an edition 
of the book had been published in 1831, at Princeton, N.J., a 
French version at Paris in 1826, and an edition by the 
American Protestant Association in 1844, which the Ameri- 
cam Christian Union (having succeeded to the effects of that 
defunct society) has been “not quite ready to suppress.” It 
goes on then to give a history of the book, which we condense, 
in the language of the Article itself, as follows : 


It was first printed in Latin, from the Spanish, at Cracow, the capital ot 
Poland, with this title: “Monita Privata Societatis Jesu, Notobirge, Anno 1612,” 
by an unknown editor, with various “Testimonies of several Italian and Spanish 
Jesuits,” confirmatory of the truth of the “Monita.” It was rapidly bought 
and everywhere circulated, not only in Poland, but in Germany, Italy, and 
France. 

The “ Monita” were regarded then as they have since been by Van Mastricht,+ 





*This Article is inserted in the New Enetanper on account of the importance 
of the literary question which it discusses; but with the personal bearings of 
the controversy, and with its relation to the policy and proceedings of the 
“American and Foreign Christian Union” the editors have nothing to do,—Ebp- 
IToRs OF THE NeW ENGLANDER. 

+ The statement of Van Mastricht is, “ There is a report that Acquaviva was 
the author of them”—Auctorem ferunt esse C. de Aquaviva; and he quotes an 
anonymous writer in proof of the existence of such a report. “Symbola” quoted 
by Placcius,—Theatrum Anonymorum, No. 1,501. 
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and other judicious scholars, as the product of the pen of Acquaviva, General of 
the Order. It does not appear that he ever denied them. 

A Commission to investigate the subject was appointed July 11, 1615, by 
the Bishop of Cracow. The bishop admitted that ‘ nothing is certainly known of 
its author, but,’ he affirmed, ‘it is reported and the presumption is that it was 
edited by the venerable Jerome Zaorowski, pastor of Gozdziec.’ 

Nothing came of the investigation ; the author was not found. The ban of 
the Index was put on the book, May 10,1616. The celebrated James Gretser, 
Jesuit, was appointed by his superior to refute the ‘ Monita,’ and his book was 
published August 1, 1617. A second decree of the Index for the suppression of 
the book was issued in 1621. 

In 1638, Gaspar Schoppe (Scioppius), a German Catholic scholar, but a 
genuine hater of the Jesuits, published his ‘Anatomia Socictatis Jesu.’ 
Among other things he presents a critique on a book that had come into his 
hands, that he calls ‘ Instructio Secreta pro Superioribus Societatis Jesu.’ His 
analysis of the book proves it to be the same, with slight differences, as the 
Monita Privata, But his copy could not have been of the 1612 edition, for he 
attributes the discovery of the work to the plundering of the Jesuit College at 
Paderborn, in Westphalia, by Christian, Duke of Brunswick. That was in 1622, 
ten years later. If his copy had been of the Cracow edition he could not have 
made so gross a mistake, This, then, was another source, independent of the 
first, from which the book was derived, It was credibly reported that another 
copy had been found at the capture of Prague, in 1631, only two years before. 

The Monita Secreta, as the book was now called, was frequently reprinted. ... 
In 1669, Henry Compton, afterwards Bishop of London, published “The Jesuits’ 
Intrigues ; with the Private Instructions of that Society to their Emissaries.” The 
latter had been “ lately found in a Jesuit’s closet after his death, and sent ina 
letter from a gentleman at Paris to his friend in London.” This, too, was the 
Monita Secreta, entirely independent of the others. 

John Gerhard, the Lutheran theologian, 1679, refers to the book as a work of 
undoubted authenticity. 


The next paragraph we give without abridgment : 


At Strasburg, in 1718, Henri de St. Ignace, under the pseudonym of Liberius 
Candidus, a Flemish divine of the Carmelite order, published his Tuba Magna, 
addressed to the Pope and all potentates, on the “ Necessity of Reforming the 
Society of Jesus.” In the appendix the Monita Secreta is reproduced in full. In 
proof of its authenticity, he gives these three reasons: 1, Common fame. 2. 
The character of the document, wholly Jesuitical. 3. Its exact conformity with 
their practices. Besides its having been found in the Jesuit colleges. Although 
the Jesuit, Alphonso Huylenbrock, published his “ Vindications” of the society 
in the following year, rehashing Gretser and Forer, the people could not be 
shaken from their belief in the authenticity of the book, for as De Ignace [sic] 
said in his second edition, 1714, “ Nothing, or next to nothing, is contained there- 
in that the Jesuits have not reduced to practice.” A third edition of the Tuba 
Magna was published in 1717, and a fourth in 1780. 


We shall have occasion to refer again to the foregoing para- 
graph by-and-by. The Article goes on to give a list, and by 
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no means an accurate one, of Dutch, English, and French edi- 
tions, and cites the testimony of Reiffenberger, a Jesuit, that in 
his time (1764) the book was extensively circulated, and credit- 
ed by many. It then proceeds: 


“ After the suppression of the order in 1773, a manuscript copy was found and 
printed at Rome, 1782, with this title,‘ Monita Secreta Patrum Societatis Jesu ; 
nunc primum typis expressa,’ The editor had never heard of a printed copy 
before! It contains numerous errors, such as would naturally arise from frequent 
recopying. A copy of this edition is in the New York Union Theological 
Seminary. 

“A volume printed at Venice in 1596, once the property of a Jesuit College, 
has long been in the British Museum, and is curious only as containing, at the 
end of the book, several manuscript leaves on which the whole of the Monita 
Secreta is inscribed, the writing being evidently of ancient date, and in all proba- 
bility the work of a Jesuit. 

“Thus we have not less than five or six independent sources whence the print- 
ed copies of this book have been derived. Manuscripts of the work have been 
found elsewhere, in Jesuit colleges, since the suppression of the order in 1773, 
and previous to its restoration in 1814.” 


The author of this part of the Article, Rev. E. F. Hatfield, 
D. D., concludes his labors, which have been apparently of the 
most second-hand and inaccurate sort, with an indorsement of 


the genuineness of the book given by Dr. Hodge in the fourth 
volume of the Princeton Review. 

The next part of the Article is by Professor Henry M. Baird, 
and is an extract from the Analectes Belgiques of M. Gachard, 
a scholar of excellent reputation, as follows :— 


“ When the ‘ Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu’ were published, a few years since, 
many persons disputed the authenticity of this book; others boldly maintained 
that it had been forged with the design of injuring the Society, by ascribing to it 
principles which it did not possess. Here are facts that will dissipate all uncer- 
tainty in this respect: At the suppression of the order in the Low Countries in 
1778, there were discovered in one of its houses, in the college of Ruremonde 
(everywhere else they had been carefully destroyed atathe first tidings of the 
bull fulminated by Clement XIV.) the most important papers, such as the cor- 
respondence of the General with the Provincial Fathers, and the directions of 
which the latter alone could have cognizance. Among those papers were the 
Monita Secreta, A translation of them was made by order of the government by 
the Substitut Procurewr-géméral of Brabant, de Berg. It still exists in the ar- 
chives of the kingdom, and J can vouch that it differs in nothing, substantially, 
(quant au fond) from that which has been rendered public.” 


The third part of the Article is from the genial pen of the 
Editor of the Observer, and is occupied mainly with cursing 
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a gentleman who had pronounced the “Secret Instructions” 
to be “an ascertained and acknowledged forgery,” and de- 
manding that he should be cast out of “standing in a Chris- 
tian community” as “a calumniator.” It winds up with this 
striking sentence : 

“ There is no disputed passage in the New Testament more triumphantly vin- 


dicated than is this publication of the ‘ American and Foreign Christian Union, 
which has been wantonly pronounced a forgery.” 


We propose, in this Article, to give a full and fair account of 
the status which this book holds in literature. And, since we 
have got so far in the statement of evidence and authority in 
favor of the genuineness of the book, we will add here every 
additional fact on that side of the question which we have been 
able to find in a somewhat extensive investigation. 

Lupovicus Lvctvs, an old controversialist against the Jesuits, 
prints the Monita Secreta in full as genuine, in his 
Historia Jesuitica (Basil. 1627), pp. 347-357. A copy of the 
work is in the possession of the Rev. William R. Williams, 
D. D., of New York. 

An anonymous French work, now attributed to the Abbé Ga- 
BRIEL Musson, entitled Les Ordres Monastiques, published dur- 
ing the last century, cites the Monita Secreta, and makes them 
the text of protracted denunciations of the Jesuits. But the 
learned and responsible German translator of Les Ordres Mon- 
astiques, L.G. Croms,* discredits and disproves the statements 
on which the French author ‘relies for the authentication 
of the book. 

Watocn, in his Religions-Streitigheiten ausser der Evang-luth. 
Kirche, part ii., page 294, cites the Monita Secreta, in a some- 
what non-committal way, but apparently accepting it as genu- 





* The full title of Crome’s work (which may be found in Yale College Library) 
is this: Pragmatische Geschichte der vornehmsten Ménchsorden, aus ihren 
eignen Geschichtschreibern von einem ungenanten Franzosen gesamlet, und in 
einem deutschen Auszuge so vorgetragen dass der Geist und die innere Verfas- 
sung des Ménchsvesens daraus erhellet.” Leipzig. 1782. The French original 
we have not been able to find. Barbier (No, 13,445) gives the date of it as Ber- 
lin, 1751. It is curious that the exact date and authorship of a work extending 
to seven duodecimo volumes should have been so effectively concealed as to be 
unknown to the scholar who translated and annotated it. 
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ine. In a subsequent work, however, Bibliotheca Theologica, 
he enters it without comment in a list of books written against 
the Jesuits by their enemies. 

The Rev. James Brewster, a Scotch clergyman, in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 1830, s. v. Jesuits, cites it as genuine. 

An anonymous controversial history of the Jesuits, London, 
1816, attributed to a writer by the name of Poynpzr, claims it 
as genuine, with the usual arguments. 

An anonymous controversial pamphlet of the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, entitled “ The Jesuits,” makes a passing 
allusion to it as genuine. 

The “ Christian Times,” newspaper, London, January 15, 
1869, says, “there can be no question as to their truthful- 
ness.” 

A book of “startling disclosures,” entitled “ The Secret Plan 
of the Jesuits Detected and Revealed, by the Abbate Leone,” 
(London, 1848) gives the Monita Secreta a sort of indorsement. 
But inasmuch as the “ Secret Plan” is more palpably an im- 
posture than the “ Secret Instructions,” the value of the indorse- 
ment is not great.* 

These (which amount to nothing) are absolutely all which 
we are able to add, after diligent inquiry, to the indorsements 
of the book given by Dr. Hatfield, with the following excep- 
tion, which is important : 

The “ Trésor des Livres Rares et Précieux,” a valuable bib- 
liographical work by M. Griisse, of Dresden, has a note upon 
the subject in vol. iv, page 576. After giving some particulars 
of the history of the work, with an inaccuracy which indicates 
that he has not specially studied the subject, the author adds: 


“ As I am the owner of a copy of the above named very rare edition” [an 
edition of about the year 1617, without imprint of place or date,] “ with criti- 





*The reference of this work to the Secreta Monita is in the following 
terme ; 

“ Agitated, carried away by a dizzy curiosity and an increasing anxiety, I seized 
& volume entitled Confessions of Strangers. I hastily glanced over a few lines, 
here and there, and the small portions that I read induced me afterwards to be- 
lieve that everything in this order is done conformably to the rules of the little 
code known by the name of Monita Secreta, or Secret Instructions. It was, in 
fact, a collection of notes upon persons of every class, of every age, rich men, 
bachelors, &c.” p. 18. 
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cal marginal notes on perplexed passages of the text, which belong without any 
doubt to a Jesuit who owned this copy,I am far from considering it a forgery; 
on the contrary, I regard it only as a manual intended for certain initiated mem- 
bers of the order, and not for the use of the public.” 


This is the total sum of literary authority in favor of the 
genuineness of the Monita Secreta. Before considering the 
evidence in the case, we will give a partial list of books and 
authors on the other side of the question. In the foregoing 
list we have excluded none on account of his partisan preju- 
dice on the subject, otherwise we should have been compelled 
to exclude every name on the list, except two. Ooncerning 
the partisan position of MM. Gachard and Griisse in rela- 
tion to the Jesuits we are not informed; we know them only 
as scholars. All the other authors cited are intense Jesuit-ha- 
ters. On the other side of the question, however, we shall 
rigidly exclude all Jesuit testimony. Without a solitary ex- 
ception, for the space of two hundred and fifty years, the testi- 
mony of all Jesuits has been unanimous against the genuine- 
ness of the Monita Secreta. With most fair-minded men, 
the testimony of a prejudiced and unscrupulous friend of the 
Jesuits would be held to be a perfectly fair and equitable off- 
set to that of a prejudiced and unscrupulous enemy. Proba- 
bly there are those whose Protestantism is of that lukewarm 
sort that they would deem the word and judgment of reputa- 
ble Jesuit scholars of at least equal value with that of Sciop- 
pius, and Dr. Hatfield, and the late Dr. Brownlee. But 
allowing nothing for this, we put entirely out of the 
question the testimony of the Jesuits and of their friends, and 
give only that of impartial or hostile witnesses. 


The authorities against the book are so multitudinous that 
for convenience’ sake, they require to be classified. 


A. ENOYOCLOPASDIAS AND WORKS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1, We begin with the highest authority: Barsrer, “Diction- 
naire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes,” 2d edition, 
(Paris, 1822,—5), Vol. Ill, No. 20,985. Macvey Napier 
(Encycl. Britan, iv, '712) declares this to be “the last, and 
by far the best work in this department,” and calls it, else- 
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where (Jd. iii, 257) “a very valuable work.” We must ac- 
knowledge, with Crétineau-Joly ( Histoire des Jéswites, tome iii, 
pp. 372, 3738, note), that “no one will accuse him of partiality in 
favor of the Jesuits,” for he was Librarian to the Directory dur- 
ing the French Revolution, was employed by that ultra-Prot- 
estant body as a Commissioner to overhaul and dispose of con- 
fiscated Jesuit libraries, and was afterwards librarian to the 
first Napoleon. He begins his notice of the Monita Secreta 
with two decisive words: “ Ouvrage Apocryphe.” His work 
is in most large libraries. 

2. Placcius, “ Theatrum Anonymorum” (Hamburg, 1708), 
No. 1,501, expresses a like view with Barbier, though not so 
peremptorily. 

3. Mylius, “ Bibliotheca Anonymorum” (Hamburg, 1740), 
tome iii, No. 1,356, does the same. 

4. Walch, “ Bibliotheca Theologica” (Jena, 1737,—65), ii, 
179, et seq., places the Monita Secreta in the list of books writ- 
ten by the enemies of the Jesuits. 

5. An article in Techner’s “ Bulletin du Bibliophile,” 1845, 
pp. 168 et seq., maintains the same view. 

6. Artour Drvavx, a bibliographer of Valenciennes, in the 
same volume, page 363, cites the story of the finding of the 
Monita Secreta at the college of Paderborn, and says, “ this 
anecdote is a fabrication (controuvée) ; the work is apocryphal.” 
After noting the dates of different editions, he adds: “ You 
see, then, that whenever there has been a contest with the Com- 
pany of Jesus, this unmannerly weapon has been used and 
abused,—has been multiplied in ery great numbers, and scat- 
tered in popular editions.” 

7. The Penny Cyclopedia, of the “Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” vol. xi, page 114, London, 1839, 
says : 

“The famous Monita Secreta, or pretended private instruc- 
tions given to the higher and most tried members of the order, 
are now generally acknowledged to be spurious.” 

8. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 1863, vol. v, page 704, says 
of the book: 

“The accounts of the time and circumstances of its discov- 
ery are suspicious and contradictory . . . and its apocry- 
phal character is now commonly admitted.” 
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9. Isaac Taytor, in the Zneyclopadia Britannica, eighth 
edition, 1856, vol. xii, page 752, remarks: 

“ At a later time there was brought to light, unadvisedly, as 
it seems,* the Monita Secreta, believed, however, to be a spu- 
rious production.” 

10. One of the most authoritative of the German Encyclope- 
dias is Pierer’s Universal Lexikon, 1859, vol. viii, page 808. 
It declares the work in question to be “a satire” (Satyre). 

11. The Conversations-Lexicon, seventh edition, 1827, (we 
have not been able to refer to a later edition), says, vol. v, 
p. 872: “The genuineness of them is not fully established.” 

12. The Encyclopedia Americana of Dr. Francis Lieser, 
Phila. 1831, vol. vii, p. 207, follows the language of the Con- 
versations-Lexikon, on which that work is mainly founded. 

13. Herzoa’s Leal Encyklopidie fur Protestantische Theolo- 
gie und Kirche is very high authority on all questions rela- 
ting to the interests of Protestantism. In an article from the 
pen of Dr. G. E. Srerrz, vol. vi, p. 531, note, (Stuttgardt, 1856), 
it says, that the Monita Secreta “are no production of the 
Jesuit order, but a satire.” ( . . . sind kee Ordens- 
schrift, sondern eine satyre.) 

14. The “ Dictionnaire général de la politique” of Mav- 
rice Brook, Paris, 1864, is highly esteemed among scholars. 
In volume ii, page 148, note, it says: “ The Monta Secreta, 
which have been attributed to the Jesuits, appear stripped of 
all authenticity, but are none the less a very curious docu- 
ment.” (. . . paraissent dépourvus de toute authenticité ; 
ils n’en constituent pas moins un document tres curieua.) 


B. PROTESTANT CHURCH HISTORIANS. 


15. We will begin, as before, putting the highest authority 
first. It is the just verdict of criticism, that, “ for thorough- 





* The Rev. Dr. Hatfield, in the New York Observer, has the following fine ex- 
egesis of this passage: “Is this a denial? By some it was ‘believed to be a 
spurious production,’ Was Isaac Taylor of this number? What, then, does he 


mean by the pregnant expression, ‘ wnadvisedly, as it seems?” We should 
really suppose that he meant that the people who brought it to light do not, as 
it turns out, appear to have done a very judicious thing for themselves. Those 
who brought it to light, as all agree, were not the Jesuits, but their enemies. 
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ness of research, accuracy, and impartiality, no ecclesiastical 
historian stands higher than GreseLer.” His “ Zeat Book of 
Church History” is in course of translation by Prof. Henry 
B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, of New York, 
and as fast as translated becomes the standard text-book in most 
Protestant Theological Seminaries in the United States. It 
is not the fault, but the misfortune, of the learned Dr. Hat- 
field, that the volume which comments on this subject was 
still locked from him in an unknown tongue, at the time of the 
publication of his “ researches” in the New York Observer. It 
is vol. iii, Second Part, pp. 655—658, and notes (Bonn, 1853). 
Speaking there of the Jesuits, Gieseler says: 

“ Among the innumerable writings which appeared against 
them, the Monita Secreta Socictatis Jesus, and the Monarchia 
Solipsorum, deserve notice particularly, as excellent satires.” 

Then follows a long note, after the manner of this author, 
showing that he had made the origin, history, and character of 
the book a subject of special study. He gives an account of 
some of the successive editions of the work: of the varying 
and inconsistent accounts of its discovery ; and of how, in the 
course of the seventeenth century, the work underwent a re- 
modeling at the hands of some of its anonymous editors, and 
assumed the form in which it is published now-a-days. He 
then praises the adroitness of the work, and adds: 


“That the Monita are a satire is obvious on the face of it to an unprejudiced 
person ; but it appears still more clearly when one reads the Address to the 
Reader, prefixed to the first editions, the language and style of which agree en- 
tirely with that of the Monita. They are, in form, an imitation of the Regule 
Societatis Jesu, and for a long time were regarded as genuine by the opponents 
of the Order, and ascribed to the General Acquaviva.” 


He adds, that “the time when the Monita appeared was al- 
together the time of the most violent struggles against the Jes- 
uits ;” and proceeds to give the titles of a multitude of other 
books, written at the same period against the Society, in ex- 
actly the same spirit and style with the Monita Secreta. 

16. Next to Gieseler, the book of Church history most used 
as a text-book by Protestant teachers and students in America 
is Hase. Inhis Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (1848, 6th ed.) 
he nails the Monita Secreta as “a forgury” (untergeschoben). 
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17. Hardly inferior to these two in authority among Protes- 
tants, though of earlier date, is Sonrécxa. In his Christliche 
Kirchengeschichte seit der Reformation, Part iii, pp. 647, 
650 (Leipzig, 1805) he comments on the book at length, speaks 
of it as of doubtful genuineness, and concludes by giving rea- 
sons external and internal for rejecting it. 

18. The late Dr. James Murpoox, of New Haven and An- 
dover, the translator of Mosheim, was never suspected by his 
friends of any leanings towards Jesuitism. In a note to his 
translation of Mosheism’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii, page 
90, (second edition, New York, 1847), he refers to the pas- 
sage of Schréckh above cited, and remarks : 

“The Jesuits have always, and constantly denied their genuineness: nor have 
the world the means of substantiating their authenticity, except by their coin- 
cidence with the visible conduct of the Jesuits.” 

19. Nrepwer in his Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, p. 649, 
note, (Berlin, 1866), declares the document to be “ probably 
spurious, forged by adversaries.” “ Undchte, suppostitia von 
Gegnern aber mégen die Privata oder Secreta Monita Societatis 
sewn.” * 

20. A briet History of the Jesuits in Bawaria, (Geschichte 
der Jesuiten in Baiern, Niirnberg, 1819), by Kart Hernaicn 
Rrrrer von Lane, is referred to by Heeren (Lolitical System 





* This testimony of Niedner acquires additional weight from the fact that in 
the first edition of his History (Leipzig, 1846) he had considered one of the forms 
of this Protean document to be genuine,—to wit: the Awrea Monita or Monita 
Privata,—and had placed it among the primary sources of information concern- 
ing the Jesuits, although admitting that even that recension contained matter 
which was “ verdéchtig genug.” In the edition of 1866, which was “ rewrought by 
the author shortly before his death,” he makes no such distiggtion between the 
two recensions of the book, but rejects it altogether from the list of authorities 
as probably spurious. 

For the careful collation of the two editions of Niedner, as well as for invalua- 
ble assistance in this whole inquiry, we are indebted to one of the most distin- 
guished scholars connected with the library of Harvard College, whose instan- 
taneous command of the literature of the subject was not more admirable than 
his prompt and patient kindness towards a total stranger, and the modesty 
with which he declines all public acknowledgment. 

For a full account of the variations between the earlier form of the work 
(Aurea or Privata Monita) and the later form (Monita Secreta), see the “ Prag- 
matische Geschichte der vornehmsten Minchsorden,” by L. G. Crome, vol. ix, 
above cited. 
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of Europe and its Colonies, London, 1846) with high praise as 
“critical and impartial.” It gives the following judgment on 
the genuineness of the Monita Secreta, pages 25, 26: 

“They are a manifest fabrication and parody (eine ojfenbare Erdichtung und 
Parodie) which was probably brought to light by the furious enemies of the 
Jesuits in Bohemia, under the pretense that it had been discovered at Pader- 
born in one of the Capuchin convents sacked by Christian, Duke of Brunswick. 
The oldest printed Latin edition is of the year 1635,—the oldest German trans- 
lation, of 1663, It was circulated through the rest of Europe mainly from Am- 
sterdam. By the Order, and by the Pope himself, it was indignantly denounced 
and suppressed as a calumnious fabrication. The Jesuits, Gretser and Tanner, 
have written refutations of it. The Secreta Monita are different from the Pri- 
vata Monita, or Aurea Monita which came to the light from 1607 to 1618, and 
which being more fully worked up and paraphrased, became transformed into 
the Secreta Monita.” 

21. The Dogmengeschichte of Baumearten-Orvsius (Leipzig, 
1840) remarks that ‘among the wrongs practiced in the strug- 
gle against the Jesuits is to be reckoned the employment 
of questionable documents claiming to be derived from the 
Order itself;” and cites as examples the Privata Monita, and 
Secreta Monita. 


C. ANTI-JESUIT OONTROVERSIALISTS. 


Whatever special weight attaches to the testimony of un- 
willing witnesses certainly belongs to the testimony of those 
authors who, with the strongest desire to make out a strong 
case against the Jesuits, nevertheless concede the spuriousness 
of the Secreta Monita. We name a few of the more eminent 
of these. 

22. The first of these has already been cited on the other 
side. It is Hunricus pz S. lenario, otherwise called Liberius 
Candidus. His judgment in favor of the genuineness of the 
Secreta Monita would be of comparatively trifling weight, for 
he was one of the most intense and vehement enemies of the 
Jesuit order. But his judgment against the book would be of 
the gravest importance. And if it should appear that such a 
judgment was given after the author had already endorsed and 
printed the book as genuine, and had relied upon it in an ar- 
gument against the Jesuits, it would seem that no circumstance 
short of martyrdom could have added to the moral weight of 
his opinion in the case. 

VOL. XXVIII. 35 
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But these are the simple facts, In the first edition of his 
“ Tuba Magna mirum clangens sonum, etc., de necessitate re- 
Sormandi Soc. Jesu, Argentinw, 1713, Liberius Oandidus had 
considered the Secreta Monita to be genuine, and had printed 
them in that work in full. In the second edition of that 
work, however, published under the title Tuba Altera, majo- 
rem clangens sonum, he RECOGNIZED THEIR 8PURIOUSNESS, and re- 
jected them from his book, declaring justly, on page 188: 
“ Facile wn intelligentiam cadit satis corruptum esse cor hu- 
manum, ut sese quibuscunque sceleribus et flagitiis dedat : ast 
non ita excecata et obtusa est mens, ut precepta scelerum et 
flagitiorum committendorum velit prascribere. Vult homo 


esse malus, et amat videri bonus.’”* 





* See Gieseler, Lehrb. der Kircheng., Vol. iii, part 2, page 657. We have not 
been able to verify the quotation, the only copies of the Tuba Magna and Tuba 
Altera of which we know, belonging to the Union Theological Library, New 
York, having been for some months withdrawn from the Library by the Rev. 
Dr. Hatfield, one of its Directors, who refuses permission to consult them. 

This transaction of the Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., deserves a place in the 
history of the Curiosities of Controversy, if that sad history should ever be 
written, We will not dwell upon its aggravations, except to call attentiou to the 
one wickedness of it most liable to be overlooked, and that is, that the injury of 
a fellow-minister was to be compassed by means, not only of a fraud upon the 
public, but also of false witness against our Roman Catholic neighbors. To a 
generous mind, the fact that his antagonists are helplessly shut out from a hear- 
ing before the greater part of those to whom he writes, would be a strong ap- 
peal for the most scrupulous justice. But some minds are not generous. We have 
observed that the consciences most torpid to any sense of wrong perpetrated 
against Jesuits, belong often to the very men who are in a continual squirm of 
virtuous indignation at the frauds and concealments committed by Jesuits. This 
is curiously illustrated by the gentle comment of an eminent scholar, who re- 
marks, in calling attention to Dr. Hatfield’s stratagem, “ that it would seem as if 
he had practiced a little Jesuitism in the euppression of important facts.” 

Nothing but such transactions as this can give any color of justice to that 
otherwise absurd cavil of Dr. O. A. Brownson, who in one of his essays inti- 
mates that the Jesuits whom he has happened to know,.have all been Nathanaels 
of the most guileless simplicity, and that if you are seeking the ideal Jesuit of 
the popular mind, you will find him in a Presbyterian minister. 

P. S. Just as this is on the point of going to the printer, we have found in the 
library of St. John’s College, 8, J., Fordham, a volume which sheds additional 
light on this transaction of Dr. Hatfield’s ; and the more light we get, the uglier 
it looks, The book is entitled “Difesa della Compagnia di Ges, per Guiglielmo 
Turner.” Naples, 1849. From this, it appears that even in the first edition of 
the Tuba Magna, the author “non certo asserit opus Jeswitarum esse ; propendet 
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23. We come next to a great name, clarum ac venerabile. 
That man of all the human race who has most thoroughly 
known Jesuitism, in its principles, and acts, and documents; 
who has most suffered from its malice; who has fought it with 
the most strenuous, and protracted, and untiring warfare ; who 
has hated it with perfect hatred, and counted it his lifelong en- 
emy; was Antowwe ArnavLp. There was nothing within the 
range of honorable controversy which he was not ready to do 
against the Jesuits. But there were some things that he could 
not do. Being a benighted Papist, and not having learned the 
ethics of controversy as they have been practised in the light 
of an open Bible, by certain Protestant divines in this free and 
happy land, he could not wink at a fraud, nor suffer his name 
to be used to maintain the credit of a lie. The following quo- 
tation is from his letters, in vol. iii, of his works, p. 148, Lau- 
sanne, 1775. 

“ Mais je ne saurois étre de sonavis par ce qut est des 
Monita Secreta. J/ y a longtemps que je les ai vus. Mais 
ju toujours cru, et je le crois encore, que c’est une piéce gu’ on 
leur a jotee, et qu’ ils n’en sont point les auteurs.” 

“But I cannot agree with him about the Monita Secreta. 
It is a long time since [ have seen them, but I have always be- 
lieved, and I still believe, that this work has been fastened on 
them [i. e., the Jesuits] by a trick, and that they are not the 
authors of it at all.” 

The Rev. William R. Williams, D. D., of New York, to 
whom we are indebted for this valuable citation, adds this just 
comment: “ Now in his ‘ Morale Pratique des Jésuites, Ar- 





tamen in illam opinionem,” “does not confidently assert that the book is genuine ; 
nevertheless, he ivclines to that opinion.” In the second edition, he omits, bod- 
ily, the Secreta Monita, notifying the reader, in the preface, “ Whoever the au- 
thor of these instructions may be, they have been expunged from this edition, for 
Teasons given on page 178.” And on that page, he says, ‘These Instructions are 
rejected as impious by Huylenbrock, and justly . . . . . He proves that 
that was a badly cobbled-up falsehood (male consutam fabellam) concerning the 
discovery of them, which had been prefixed to the various editions of the book. 
Icheerfully acknowledge it. . . . . . I freely believe (sponte igitur cre- 
dam) that these impious Instructions were never composed by the Jesuite,” 
These considerations are in addition te the argument from internal evidence lead- 
ing to the same conclusion, cited by Gieseler from page 188 of the same work, 
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nauld has certainly shown them no mercy; but in his thor- 
ough hostility, he was perfectly upright ; and as the champion 
of the Jansenists, showed towards his foes of the Society of 
Jesus a candor which they never reciprocated.” 

24. A famous anti-Jesuit satire, contemporaneous with the 
Monita Secreta, was the Monarchia Solipsorum. The editor 
of an ancient translation of that work into French, who, as 
Schréckh remarks in citing him, “ was certainly no friend of 
the Jesuits ” (Kircheng. seit der Ref., 1. c.) doubts the genuine- 
ness of the Monita Secreta. 

25. The next witness no one would claim to be either fair or 
scrupulous, but for that very reason, his testimony in this case 
is the more effective, for on this point he is a most reluctant 
witness. It is Anprew Sremmerz, formerly a Jesuit novice, 
who, having left the order, has devoted himself to hard writing 
against it. No one has ever accused Steinmetz of yielding, 
through any weak scruple, any point that could possibly be 
held against the Jesuits. The fact that Steinmetz gives up the 
Monita Secreta as an authority shows that he believes it not 
only to be spurious, but to be proved to be spurious. His note 
on the subject is to be found in his History of the Jesuits, Lon- 
don, 1848, vol iii, pp. 363—366. 

26. Another historian of exactly the same school is G. B. 
Nioorint, whose “ History of the Jesuits,” written in an acri- 
monious anti-Jesuit spirit for the British market, was published 
in “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library,” London, 1854. He gives the 
following as his reason for “omitting to extract from the Se- 


creta Monita.” 


“The Secreta Monita are a collection of precepts and instructions, the most ne- 
farious and diabolical, given, it is supposed, by the General of the Order to bis 
subalterns, as if toshow them the way to ie in all their perfidious plots for 
the aggraodizement of the Company. ‘ To confess 
the truth, our opinion is, that the book is at best, qpeenphal. The Jesuits were 
too cunning foxes to expose taeir seerets to the risk of being discovered by 
leaving copies of such a bock here and there. They were not yet % 
firmly established as to risk the very existence of their Order if one of 
these copies were discovered, or if a member should be tempted to betray the 
Society. Besides, from the knowledge we have of the Jesuitical character, we 
feel assured that no Superior would ever have inculcated such barefaced impu- 
dence, such abomiable and execrable rules of roguery.. So much are the Jesuits 
accustomed to dissemble and deceive, that even their conduct towards each other 
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is one continued act of deceit, . . . . . and it is, to us, altogether incon 
ceivable, that men who are thus mutually conscious that they are playing a part 
—who, in their common intercourse, and even when forming the basest designs, 
are careful always to speak in the character of the pious devotee—should so far 
forget their cue as to give a broad unvarnished statement of their whole system 
of roguery. For this, and many other reasons which we might adduce, we be- 
lieve the book is apocryphal ; but though apocryphal, it certainly gives a true 
representation of the horrible arts and practices of the Jesuits: and we ave in- 
clined to credit the Jesuits when they assert that the book is the work of a dis- 
earded brother, so deeply does it initiate us in the secret arts of the Society. 


D. NEGATIVE AUTHORITIES. 


It is the just remark of Schréckh, that if the Monita Secreta 
could be proved to be genuine they would be the most remark- 
able of all the internal sources of information concerning Jes- 
uitism. Especially to the enemies of Jesvitism, they would be 
invaluable. The Jesuits themselves frankly acknowledge that 
they are utterly indefensible—that they are worthy only of “a 
den of thieves.”* Not to quote them, therefore, in any consid- 
erable treatment of Jesuitism, is to discredit them. 

To cite all the authorities which have pronoanced thus tac- 
itly but decisively against the genuineness of the Monita Se- 
creta would be, for substance, to produce a catalogue of the 
standard literature of the subject. We mention a few authors 
almost at random, including none that are friendly to the Jes- 
uits. 

27. Fees’s Encyclopedia omits all mention of the Monita 
Secreta. 

28. So does the Encyclopédie Moderne, Paris, 1850, The 
Article is strongly anti-Jesuit. 

29. So does the Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde. Paris, 
1841. 

30. Hirsch and Griiber’s Allgemeine Encyklopedie, in an 
elaborate and exhaustive Article, fortified with the citation of 





* Crétineau-Joly, Histoire des Jesuites, tome iii, page $73. 

The author of the “ Difesa della Compagnia di Gesu,” above cited, aban- 
dons every other defense besides the repudiation of the work as a forgery ; say- 
ing that, if these were the instructions which regulated the Jesuit Order, “ ques- 
ta sarebbe una setta la piu scellerata di quante mai ne sono state al mondo, ei 
suoi componenti sarebbero peggiore degli atei, degl’ increduli, degli assassini, e 
degli stessi demonii. Questanon é un esagerazione.” p. 248. 
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documents and enriched with an account of the literature of 
the subject, makes no mention of the Monita. 

81. Rawxe, in his History of the Popes, touching on every 
subject on which this document bears, quoting every authen- 
tic document pertaining to the society’s organization, and veri- 
fying by secondary authorities points which this document 
would settle at once, makes no allusion to the Monita Se- 
creta. 

32. Herren, “Political System of Europe and its Colonies” 
(London, 1846), gives a full account of Jesuitism, with full re- 
ferences to sources of information, but makes no reference or 
allusion to the Monita. 

83. Dutier, “ The Jeswits as they were and are,” a sharp 
anti-Jesuit work, published in an English translation from the 
German, with an introduction by the late Sir Culling Eardley 
(London, 1845), makes no mention of the Monita, though 
citing the genuine documents of the society, to convict it of 
intrigue and bad morals. 

34. Exrenporr, “ Moral und Politik der Jesuiten” (Darm- 
stadt, 1840), makes no citation from the Monita. 

35. Parorssiten, “ Principles of the Jesuits” (London, 1860), 
the design of which is “‘to exhibit the principles of Jesuitism 
in the words of the Jesuits themselves,” in a very full cata- 
logue of Jesuit documents cited against the character of the 
order, does not name the Monita. 

36. Parrnenorzus Hererious, the pseudonym of the au- 
thor of “ Popery against Christianity” (London, 1719), a work 
directed specially against the Jesuits, quotes their documents 
largely against them, but does not name the Monita. 

37. D’Acemsert hated the Jesuits furiously and fought them 
unscrupulously, but never ventures, so far as we have exam- 
ined, to quote the Monita Secreta. See “ Destruction des 
Jéswites,” and two papers in vindication of it, in his Cwvres 
Philosophiques, tom. v. 

38. VoLrarrE was not accustomed to let slip any good 
opportunity of abusing the Jesuits, but in his enormously vol- 
uminous writings we fail to find any citation of the Monita 
Secreta ; and the same is true of the French Encyclopedia. 

89. Atexis pe Sr. Priest, peer of France, in his “Histoire de 
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la Chute des Jésuites au xviume Siécle, 1750-1782 ” (Paris, 
1846), writes with vehement animosity, and with a strong 
political purpose, against the Jesuits, and sustains himself by 
quoting original documents, but he does not quote the Monita 
Secreta. 

40. MM. Micuerer and Quiver, Professors in the College 
of France, whose lectures on the Jesuits about the year 1846 
did more than almost anything beside to defeat the designs of 
the Order on public instruction in France, do not deign to 
make any allusion to the Secreta Monita, although it is the 
only important document in the case which they do not al- 
lude to. 

41. One of the most destructive attacks upon the Jesuit 
order, since the days of Pascal, is the work of Vicenzo Gho- 
pertI, entitled “ /7 Gesuita Moderno.” It extends through 
five octavo volumes, no one of which, as far as we have discov- 
ered, contains any allusion to the Monita Secreta. 

42. But the weightiest negative testimony that can be given is 
this: that in all the proceedings against the Jesuits which result- 
ed in their expulsion by the government of France, in 1773, 
although every sort of allegation was made against them 
which could possibly be sustained by evidence, and although 
the whole power of the monarchy was set in operation to col- 
lect evidence, the Monita Secreta, which had then been for 
one hundred and sixty years divulged, are never mentioned.* 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
MONITA SECRETA. 


The three collaborators in the Wew York Observer have 





*The Jesuit author of the “ Difesa della Compagnia di Gesi” puts this very 
fairly: “ Nel secolo scorso, principalmente in Francia si fecero tanti processi contro 
i Gesuiti; si allegarono tanti motivi per giustificar la sentenza della loro espul- 
sione, Bastava quest’ unica prova: i Gesuiti sono una setta scellerata, ed eccone 
il codice secreto. A nessuno venne in mente quest’ argomento cosi decisivo: 
segno evidente che tatti eran persuasi della impostura di questo libello.” 

The editor of a monograph on the Monita Secreta, published at Paris, 1828, 
makes the same strong point: “Les auteurs des Comptes rendus eux-mémes, qui 
recueillaient tout, a qui tout était bon, n’avaient pas osé en faire usage.” For 
the use of both these works, we are indebted to the courteous and learned libra- 
rian of St. John’s College, 8 J., Fordham, N. Y. 
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done their best, although not the best that might have been 
done, to set forth this evidence in its fullness and strength. 
We propose to take up their “irresistible and inevitable” de- 
monstration, in detail, correcting here and there a blunder, 
and adding what bits of additional evidence they were 
ignorant of, that the reader may feel assured of having the 
whole case before him. 

1. The book first appeared in print without name of editor 
or printer, and under a false name of the place of issue 
(Notobirga) at Cracow, in the year 1612, at a time 
when violent attacks against the Jesuits were multiplied 
in all quarters.* The publication of it was managed so 
secretly that it was found impossible to trace it to any respon- 
sible editor or printer. It “ gratified an intense curiosity ” and 
was circulated all over Europe, both in manuscriptt and in 
copies subsequently printed without name of editor or 
imprint of place or date The genuineness of the 
book was denied at once by the Jesuits, and has con- 
tinued to be denied by them unvaryingly for two cen- 
turies and a half, down to the present time. Whatever 
presumption in favor of the genuineness of the book may be 
raised from these circumstances of its origin, should be freely 
conceded. 

2. The first witness called to testify in the case is Seioppius / 
And a beautiful figure he cuts upon the witness stand! A 





* Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kircheng., /. ¢. 

+ Condemnation of the Monita Privata by the Administrator of the diocese of 
Cracow, Aug. 20, 1616. The document is given in full by Gretser, Opp. Tom. xi, 
p- 1012. The complete works of Gretser are in the library of the Redemptorist con- 
vent in Third Street, New York. According to this official paper, the Monita 
had already bad a circulation in manuscript, before it was printed: “ Libellus 
quidam famosus, Monita privata 8. J., falso inscriptus, primo quidem manu- 
scriptus ex Hispanico (uti titulus ipsius pre sese ferebat) latinus factus; post 
impressus et typis evulgatus.” There are many other allusions, in the paper, to 
the continued circulation of the libel in manuscript; the immediate occasion of 
the issue of the condemnation, however, was the recent appearance of a reprint, 
by unknown printers and editors. 

These facts have an important bearing on the “ entirely independent editions” 
of,which the New York Observer makes so much account. 

} Griisse, Trésor des Livres Rares et Précieux, Tom. iv, p. 576. Gretser, 
loc, eit. 
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man who has been impeached in every court in the common- 
wealth of letters. His character is thus briefly summed up by 
a high authority : “ He was possessed of a frenzy of an uncom- 
mon kind, being a perfect firebrand, scattering around him, as 
if for his amusement, the most atrocious calumnies.” (Encycl. 
Britann. s. v. “‘ Scioppius.”) “ For his love of slander, and the 
furious assaults which he made upon the most eminent men, 
he was called the Cerberus of literature.” (Jdid.) This man, 
according tu the same high Protestant authority, “ published 
more than thirty defamatory libels against the Jesuits.” Many 
of these were under assumed names, and it is one of these 
anonymous libels of a notorious calumniator, which is quoted 
by the Odserver as evidence in this case !* 

But supposing the anonymous testimony of Scioppius to be 
credible, what does it amount to? Simply this: that a book, 
the Monita Secreta, had come into his hands (he does not 
say from what source) which he believes (he does not say on 
what evidence) to have been discovered at the sack of the Jes- 
uit College in Paderborn, eleven years before he wrote, although 
we know, and he knew, and we know that he knew, that the 
substance of it had been circulating all over Europe, in various 
anonymous editions and in manuscript copies for twenty years 
before he wrote, and that the history and genuineness of 
it had heen discussed by theologians with whose writings he 
was perfectly familiar. This witness may step down. 

3. The next witness is Common Fame. “It was credibly 
reported that another copy had been found at the capture of 
Prague, in 1631, only two years before.” It it hardly worth 
while to cross-examine this witness : she may step down. 

4. The next witness is Henry Compton, of Oxford, after- 
wards bishop of London, who deposes and says that the Jone 
ta Secreta had, in 1669, been “ lately found in manuscript, in 
a Jesuit’s closet, after his death, and sent ina letter from a 
gentleman at Paris to his friend in London.” But who the 
friend in London was, and who was the gentleman in Paris, 
and who was the Jesuit who owned the closet, and who the 





*The character of Scioppius is just such as Bayle’s Dictionary loves to expa* 
tiate upon. See that work, in which one will find it “painted with all the 
wrinkles,” 
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honest man was who got into his closet after his death, and 
who told the story to Canon Compton, and where the man 
that told the Canon got the story from—these are points on 
which that undoubtedly excellent person does not find it im- 
portant to inform us. It is hardly worth while to look longer 
at that evidence. 

5. The next evidence is a copy of an anonymous edition of 
the Monita, published at Rome, in 1782, claiming to be the 
first edition ever printed. One copy of this edition is in Union 
Theological Library, and another in the library at Andover. 
It is safe toinfer from this edition—either that the previous edi- 
tions of a book which for 170 years had been circulated in ev- 
ery country in Europe, had been the subject of protracted and 
acrimonious debate among the most eminent writers, and 
had repeatedly been put on the Roman Index of Prohibited 
Books, were entirely unknown to the Roman editor and publish- 
er of this edition, and that this was set np from one of the mul- 
titude of manuscript copies that were in circulation—or, on the 
other hand, that the printer lied, and hid his name accordingly. 
It is entirely indifferent to the question in hand, which of these 
two theories is considered the more probable. But it is a little 
difficult to conceive any other reason than that just suggested, 
for printing this edition cecretly at Rome, at the time when it 
was the general fashion on all hands to abuse the J esuits.* 

6. Besides these, we have a manuscript copy of the book 
written on blank leaves at the end of a volume in the British 
Museum, which, according to somebody’s opinion, it does not 
appear whose, is “in all probability the work of a Jesuit,” a 
thing which may be or may not be, but in either case proves 





* Niedner (loc. cit.) intimates his belief that this edition is a fraud in its very 
title, and speaks of it as “the pretended [angeblich] Roman edition of 1782.” 
If so, it would be exactly parallel with a later fraudulent editivn, printed and 
circulated in Palermo in 1848, with the sweetly impudent imprint that it was 
stampata in Roma, nella tipographia della Propaganda, e con permissione.” For 
so intensely genuine a document, it has been most unlucky in the circumstances 
of its publication, An edition printed at Paris in 1761 was disguised with the 
false imprint of Paderborn, and is probably the one referred to by the learned 
Hatfield as having been “ published in 1661 at Paderborn, under the eaves of the 
Jesuit College.” 
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nothing but that this notorious document was matter of inter- 
est to any one interested in the Jesuit controversy.* 

Strangely enough, here the Rev. Dr. Hatfield rests his 
case. For, either he is ignorant (which is in the highest degree 
probable) or he is incredulous (which, with his faculty of 
deglutition, is very unlikely) of the East Indiaman, captured 
by the Dutch about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
with all the secret papers of the Jesuits aboard, and the “Se- 
cret Instructions ” among them—which is one of the favorite 
pretenses under which the book has been soldt—and of the 
Amsterdam story narrated by the logical Brownlee ¢ on the 
authority of that judicious work ‘“ McGavin’s Protestant,” 
and authenticated by the following “clincher” in the way of 
testimony—that “the account is said to be taken from two 
Roman Catholic men of credit.” It is a curious question in 
logic, how many such statements, no one of them sustained 
by a particle of testimony, and no one of them proving any- 
thing to the purpose, if it were sustained, it takes, to make out 
a “triumphant vindication,” and a demonstration “ which can 
neither be evaded nor resisted.” 

All the testimonies which we have now reviewed have been 
known to all concerned for a hundred years, and most of them 
for two hundred; and as we have seen, and as we might have 
expected, the spuriousness of the Monita Secreta has, in full 
view of them, been conceded by the great mass of Protestant 
writers, including the bitterest enemies of the Jesuits. 

But there are two bits of information of more recent date, 
which perhaps have not yet had full consideration in the con- 
troversy, and which ought to be thoroughly pondered and in- 
vestigated before finally concluding against the genuineness 
of the book. 

The first of these is the brief paragraph cited from M. Gach- 
ard, by Prof. Baird. So far as his personal testimony goes, it 
amounts to this, only, that a certain translation of the Moni- 





*We have taken steps to get a fair account of this MS. from one of the learned 
bibliographers connected with the British Museum. 

t Pragmatische Geschichte der vornehmsten Ménchsorden, vol. rx, p. 220. 

¢ Historical Introduction to Secret Instructions, published by Am. and For. 
Christian Union, p. 26. 
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ta Secreta, made by order of the government of Brabant, does 
not differ essentially from other translations. He also gives it 
as a fact, that the original of this translation was discovered 
among secret papers in the Jesuit College of Ruremonde, in 1773; 
but does not give the evidence on which he believes this; he 
does not speak as if he had seen the original. The standing of 
M. Gachard 1s such as to make a mere expression of his opin- 
ion worthy of consideration and inquiry. But it cannot give 
his opinion the force of evidence on a question of fact, especial- 
ly as on this subject he manifests a disposition to speak some- 
what peremptorily on mere inference. It does not add to the 
weight of his testimony, that he delivers as a fact, what can 
hardly be more than the merest conjecture and begging of the 
question, that “everywhere else [than at Ruremonde] they 
[the Monita] had been carefully destroyed at the first tidings 
of the Bull fulminated by Clement XIV.” We are glad, how- 
ever, to be able to eke out the defects of the testimony of M. 
Gachard, by means of the following paragraph which we have 
happened on in the Bibliophile Belge, Tom. ii, p. 68, (1845). 
“We remember seeing, some years since, a copy of the Monita ; 
it came from the college of Ruremonde, where it had been 
seized by Mr. Attorney-General de Berg, author of an unpub- 
lished French translation of these Instructions; to whom, ac- 
cording to a family tradition, very advantageous promises were 
made, for himself and his friends, if he would be easy and 
accommodating in the discharge of his commission. But I 
was not able, at the time, to compare the printed text with the 
manuscript.” The paragraph is signed “ De Re.” 

The questions which arise on these statements, and which can 
hardly be decided until we get more information (for which we 
have sent) from Belgium, are these:—1. Were the Monita 
found, as alleged, among confidential papers at Ruremonde / 
2. If they were, is there any certainty that they had not been 
introduced there by trick—the discovery being made at a time 
when the suppression of the Jesuits was the great object of 
political intrigue and influence? 3. If they were found fairly 
among the Jesuit papers, is there any evidence that they were 
an official document? It is obvious that the date of this dis- 
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covery is rather against it. If it had been 1613, instead of 
1773, the story would make a better show. But it will require 
a good deal of evidence to overcome the improbability that 
one hundred and sixty-one years after this document had been 
blown and trumpeted all over Europe, when it was extant in 
every language, and purchasable at every book-stall, and when 
five generations of Jesuits had denounced it as a calumny, it 
was still secretly circulated among the initiated, and left, not in 
cipher but in a legible handwriting, at a time when the Jesuit 
houses were liable, moment by moment, to be broken up, in 
such places as to be snapped up and appropriated by the “ pro- 
cureur-général,” 

The other bit of recent evidence (if such it may be called) 
is that which we quoted in full, early in this Article, from 
Griissé’s “ Trésor des Livres Rares et Précieuw,” vol. iv, p. 
576. The greater part of M. Griissé’s paragraph is opinion, not 
evidence, and is entitled to such consideration as is due to the 
opinion of an eminent bibliographer who has not studied his 
subject. The ground of his opinion, as stated by him, seems 
almost frivolous. The statement which he makes depends for 
all its force on tlre oracular judgment which he delivers “sans 
aucun doute.” And until he gives the public some opportuni- 
ty of judging for themselves of the character of the facts on 
which his conclusion depends, it will hardly be time to revise 
in his favor the almost unanimous judgment of scholars. 

We conclude this survey of the external evidence in the case, 
with the summary made ready to our hand, in view of all the 
facts thus far adduced, in a private letter from one of the most 
learned and impartial of living bibliographers. He says: 

“So far as I can discover, none of the editions purporting to 
be printed from manuscripts found in various places has been 
published under the name of a responsible editor. 

“The existence of manuscript copies in Jesuit hands of so 
ingenious a satire (supposing it to be such) does not seem to 
me to be strange. When printed copies had become scarce, 
manuscript copies of so short and so curious a work might well 
be made. A Jesuit might think that he could, at any rate, get 
some good hints from it. But does any manuscript copy exist 
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which bears clear marks of being an official document /* Un- 
less this is the case, J do not see that we have any external 


evidence for the genwineness of the book.” 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Several minor points of internal evidence have been taken 
against the book. But we shall barely allude to them. The 
close resemblance of the style of the Monita to that of the 
preface of the first edition of the book at Cracow is noted by 
Gieseler. The same critic, and others, have recognized a labor- 
ed imitation of the style of the Constitutions of the society.t+ 
Indications have been found in the text of a Polish rather than 
a Spanish origin. And above all there has been pointed out 
the intrinsic absurdity of supposing that shrewd men would 
contrive a secret the discovery of which would bring ruin upon 
their enterprise and then intrust it for safe keeping to several 
thousands of confidants, tu be delivered to as many thousands 
more from generation to generation. 

The main argument in favor of the genuineness of the book 
from the internal evidence is thus stated: The “ Instructions ” 
contain nothing but what the Jesuits have habitually 
practiced. On this one argument the vindicators of the book 
as genuine must now depend. 

It is reasonable to doubt the controversial value of a book 
which has to be authenticated by means of the very facts 





* The title-page of the first edition (1612) represented the book as having been 
translated into Latin from the original Spanish. The repeated discovery of 
“ origina) manuscripts” of the work, which are none of them in Spanish, but all 
in Latin, shows either that the first edition was a false pretense, or that the sub- 
sequently discovered manuscripts, which show a verbal agreement with the 
translation of Cracow, were taken from that translation, and are neither “ origi- 
nals,” nor even independent translations. The collation of the different recen- 
sions of the work—the Privata, and the Secreta Monita—shows verbal agree- 
ments, and substantial variations. For the results of such collation, in parallel 
columns, see “ Pragmatische Geschichte der vornehmsten Ménchsorden,” vol. 
ix, pp. 220-260. 

+ “ Quelquefois le faussaire copie des phrases entiéres, ne faisant autre chose qu’ 
effacer les mots charité, gloire de Dieu, salut des ames, progrés de la religion, etc., 
pour les remplacer par ceux-ci: donations, successions, pouvoir de la Société, hon- 
neurs et crédit de la Société, richesses de la Société, etc.” “Instructions Secrites,” 


Paris, 1828, page 13. 
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which the book itself is intended to prove. This controverted 
document is put in evidence to show that the Jesuits are dan- 
gerous intriguers ; and to show that the document is genuine, 
it is to be proved that the Jesuits are just such dangerous 
intriguers as the document represents—and if you don’t 
believe that, there’s the document which proves it. So 
there you go, round, round, round. 

But waiving the question of the wsefulness of the Secreta 
Monita as a polemic document, and coming back to the 
critical question on its genuineness, we object to this internal 
evidence, that it is not applicable. The fact of wrong-doing, 
in individuals or in a community, does not justify us in impu- 
ting to them a studious, deliberate, settled plan of wrong-doing, 
mutually enjoined and acknowledged, and drawn out into a 
system of methods and expedients. 

Let us illustrate this by a parallel case. Those who are ac- 
customed to read such authors as Eugene Sue and Dr. Brown- 
lee, fall unconsciously into the habit of associating with the 
name Jeswit ideas of the supernatural and the diabolically 
miraculous, such as are fatal to sober reasoning on the subject. 
In order to relieve the case from these prepossessions, and get a 
fair judgment on it, it is necessary to proceed (according to 
the precedent furnished by the prophet Nathan) by means of 
an analogy. 

Suppose then that some zealous contributor to a religious 
newspaper should be detected in having falsified his cita- 
tions from a rare book, and then keeping the only known 
copy of that book (belonging to a public library) concealed 
from public accese. Suppose further, it should be alleged that 
a curious correspondence had been filched out of his back-office, 
or picked, by some iniquisitive person, from under the lining of 
his hat, in which all this was planned in concert, on this 
Wise : 

I, Editor to Contributor. 


Dear : That troublesome colleague of ours is out in print with some 
ugly facts about our Society. What can be done about it? Ifa man may blurt 
things out in that style, “no religious institution is safe.” He must be crushed, 
A. M. D. G.; and you must do it. I can’t. Ep. 
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Il. Contributor to Hditor. 


Dear Ep.: All right. “ Zerasez Tinfame.” But how shall we doit? The 
facts are all against us. I thought I had found something this morning in a rare 
book. But reading on, I found that it did not amount to much after all; and in 
the second edition of the book, the writer takes back the little he had said in the 
first. So we are worse off than before. 

Yours truly, 


P.S. Considering the interests of immortal souls and benevolent societies, 
mightn’t it do to fix up—just a little—a quotation from the first edition, and say 
nothing about the second? I have got safe possession of the only copy in the 
country, so faras lam aware, A.M. D. G., you know, 


Ill, Editor to Contributor. 


Dear : Youarea man after my own heart. Go ahead and get up 
the facts, and I will follow them up with the virtuous indignation and demand 
that the fellow be cast out of Christian society (which means ws, of course). 
Only mind that you keep those books in a snug place till this business blows 
over. Yours, Ep. 


Suppose, now, the evidence that this correspondence had 
been found in the contributor’s back office or under his hat lin- 
ing to be inconclusive, could not the letters be proved genuine 
from internal evidence; because there was nothing proposed 
in them but what these two gentlemen had actually done? 
Certainly not. The internal evidence would be all against 
them. They do not represent the process by which such de- 
vout persons bring themselves to do such unpleasant work. 
There is no reason to suppose that the contributor ever whisper- 
ed to a mortal his little arrangement for deceiving the public; 
and if, perchance, his editorial friend had knowledge of it, in- 
stead of plotting and chuckling over it together, like a couple 
of evangelical Guy Fawkeses, more probably all allusion to 
it was dropped by tacit consent, and the unpleasant feelings 
which the consciousness of it might naturally engender in a 
sensitive mind, were assuaged by that resolute “ directing of 
the intention” towards the holy object to be achieved, the in- 
vention of which we owe, possibly, to Jesuit theologians, but 
which has comforted a good many Protestant consciences in 
itsday. 

We cannot get over the feeling that there is considerable hu- 
man nature in Jesuits. The attempt to reason about them on 
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the supposed principles of the diabolical nature imputed to 
them, cannot but mislead. We have not the slightest doubt 
that in their three centuries of history they have often shown 
themselves a very tricky and mischievous corporation. But 
we apprehend that the psychology of sin in a Jesuit is not so 
very unlike what it is in a Protestant minister, and that when 
a father-rector cheats in a controversy, or uses foul means to 
injure the character and standing of a brother, it is no more a 
proof of systematic, methodical wickedness, reduced to written 
rule and plan, than itis when a Protestant religious newspaper 
does the same thing. We stand ready to protect either of them 
from such injurious inferences. 

This discussion has already taken much space, but we are 
unwilling to leave it without pointing its application in two 
or three particulars which are prominent in the Article which 
we have been reviewing. 

1. We assure the “ American and Foreign Christian Union,” 
whose intense horror and indignation at all Jesuit frauds and 
eoncealments is strongly set forth in the preface to their edi- 
tion of the “Secret Instructions,” and in other of their publi- 
cations, that they need not have the slightest fear of mistake 
in recanting the statement that “the authenticity [of the Se- 
cret Instructions] is not for a moment doubted among all schol- 
ars, both Papal and Protestant.” 

2. It admits, at least, of serious doubt, whether “the Christ- 
ian community ” had better hastily take in hand the spirited pro- 
ceedings recommended by the Wew York Observer :—to eject 
from“ standing ” within itself, as‘‘ a wanton calumniator,” every 
person who holds the “Secret Instructions” to be “an ascer- 
tained and acknowledged forgery.” It really seems as if mild- 
er measures ought to be tried first, and this bull fulminated 
only as a last resort. For it is very clear that the forgery of 
that document has been “ acknowledged” by the best Protes- 
tant scholars, and one might, almost innocently, infer from this 
that it had been “ ascertained.” 

3. We feel bound to say a reassuring word to those trem- 
bling believers in the Christian revelation who may have been 
shaken in mind by the cavils of the New York Observer. 
There really is no ground, in the judgment of the best biblical 

VOL. XXVIII. 36 
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critics, for the assertion of that paper that “there is no dis- 
puted passage in the New Testament more triumphantly vin- 
dicated ” than the “Secret Instructions.” The only disputed 
passage of the New Testament to which this comparison can 
be applied with any sort of fitness, is the text of “the three 
witnesses,” which had the misfortune to be vindicated by the 
same champion—the late Dr. Brownlee. The foundations 
stand sure. The integrity of the New Testament has nothing 
to fear, either from the open opposition of infidelity, or from 
such dark insinuations and secret wounds as this from the 0b 
server office. 





Moral Results of Romanism. 


Articte V.—MORAL RESULTS OF ROMANISM. 


Evenings with the Romamists, by the Rev. Hosarr Sryr- 
mour. Carter & Brothers, New York. 

The Catholic World, Vol. IX, No. for April, 1869. Article 
entitled “ Comparative Morality of Catholic and Protestant 
Countries.” Catholic Publication House, New York. 


One of the most effective answers ever made to the preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church, is the opening chapter 
of “ Evenings with the Romanists,” by the Rev. M. Hobart 
Seymour, M. A., of the Church of England. The chapter is 
entitled “The Moral Results of the Romish System,” and is 
a sober and, to all appearance, fair and honest comparison of 
the criminal statistics of various European countries, as fur- 
nished by their respective governments, from the censuses 
next previous to the year 1854, when Mr. Seymour’s book was 
published. 

The details of this comparison we will not undertake to give 
at length, although the details intensify and confirm the im- 
pression made by the general results. These results may be 
briefly stated in a tabular form, beginning with the matter of 
criminal homicide. The proportion of such homicides to the 
population, in one year, appears from the following table to 
be pretty nearly in direct ratio with the dominance of the 
Roman Church. 

Homicides in Roman Catholic Ireland, 19 tothe million. 

" og “ Belgium, 18 «“ 
“ “ 6“ France, 81 ‘ “ 
“ “ “ Austria, 36 és 
" 6 “ Bavaria, 68 $6 

6 “ “ Sardinia, 20 

S “ Lombardy, 45 

“ “ Tuscany, 56 

" the Papal States, 113 

“ Roman Catholic Sicily, 90 

“ s “ Naples, 174 

“ Prorestant Eneianp, 4 
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The comparison on the matter of sexual immorality is con- 
ducted with full consideration of the circumstances which 
affect it,—such as the difference between city and country lite 
—between northern and southern climates, &c., &c.; and the 
author takes pains to set over against each other the regions 
most nearly alike in every aspect but that of religion. Of 
course the criteria of the prevalence of this sort of crimes are 
less exact than in the case of homicide and other crimes of 
violence. The most obvious criterion is the number of illegit- 
imate births. The comparison of some of the leading capitals 
of Europe on the proportion of the number of illegitimate 
births to the whole number of births, results as follows : 

Illegitimate births in Roman Catholic Paris, 33 per cent. 

“ “ “ “ i) Brussels, 3 «& 
“s “ s Munich, 48 “ “ 
“ “ “ “ Vienna, 51 
6 Protestant London, 4 “ 


A comparison of ten leading cities in Protestant England 
with a like number in Catholic Austria, gives to the former an 
average of sixty-three (63) illegitimate out of every thousand 
births ; to the latter an average of four hundred and nineteen 
(419) in the thousand. 

Five leading English cities being compared with the five 
former capital cities of Italy, it appears that in the former, on 
an average, fifty-eight (58) births out of a thousand are ille- 
gitimate, in the latter, two hundred and siateen (216) out of 
a thousand, 

The ten largest and most populous cities, respectively, of 
Protestant Prussia and Roman Catholic Austria being com- 
pared, the number of illegitimate births in the former is one 
hundred and fifty eight (158) to the thousand births—in the 
latter four hundred and fifty-four (454) to the thousand. 

These comparisons, founded on official government statistics, 
are continued by Mr. Seymonr in detail, with great particulari- 
ty, and with great constancy of results. He does not shrink 
from the statistics of the most immoral of the Protestant na- 
tions, but confronts them with the statistical confessions of 
worse depravity on the part of Roman Catholic populations. 

The effect of this exhibit on the mind of the reader is over- 
whelming. To the Protestant reader, it seems to close the 
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case at the outset against the pretensions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to be the institution ordained of Christ to destroy 
the works of the devil. And even the Catholic World openly 
acknowledges that Mr. Seymour’s conclusions, “if fairly 
proved, would be a practical argument of overwhelming force, 
sufficient to close the mind against all that can be said in favor 
of the Catholic Church.” 

Now it makes a terribly strong presumption against this 
institution, that such charges as these, so explicit, so responsi- 
ble, admitting of such conclusive refutation if false, but ac- 
knowledged to be, if unrefuted, so destructive of the claims of - 
Roman Catholicism,—should have been circulated for thirteen 
years in Great Britain, in America, and on the continent of 
Europe, without having been answered. We are assured on 
the best authority (there can be no impropriety in saying that 
our authority is that of Mr. Seymour himself), that on their 
publication in 1854, these figures “were copied into the news- 
papers of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. They 
were circulated in a thousand different forms in England. 
They were mentioned in Parliament. But there never ap- 
peared a reply. There was not an effort toreply. It was 
thought best to let them pass by. No Romish newspaper or 
magazine in England, or in any Roman Catholic country on the 
continent, denied or replied.” 

What was the reason? Mr. Seymour’s statistics purported 
to be taken from governmental returns. These returns may 
be consulted for the asking in every great public library. 
How easy, then, to look up his authorities and refute him at 
once ! 

Easy, forsooth! This was the very difficulty in the case. 
The authorities were so accessible to every one that it was im- 
possible to contradict them. 

But the Catholic World for April last crushes these formid- 
able allegations with one single stroke of a priori argument : 
“We know that she [the Roman Church] is Christ’s Church, 
and that just in proportion as she exerts her influence, virtue 
and morality must prevail; and that it is impossible to prove, 
unless through fraud and misrepresentation, that the practical 
working of her system produces a morality inferior to that of 
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any other.”* This, of course, is “the end of controversy.” 
To go into details of argument would be superfluous, not to 
say ridiculous, after a demonstration so sweeping. But scorn- 
ing criticism and ridicule, straightway down into details and 
figures marches the Catholic World. Having at the start 
announced it as de fide that the figures must be so found and 
so added up as to show a satisfactory balance in favor of his 
side, or else the foundations of the faith were destroyed and 
the hope of salvation cut off, he proceeds to the statistical 
business with that eminently fair, candid, and philosophical 
‘spirit which might be expected to result from such convictions. 
Now, before following the Catholic World in its hunt after 
figures to sustain a foregone conclusion, we want to clear our 
own mind upon a question of casuistry. We have learned, 
and shall presently prove, that the figures of the Catholic 
World are outrageously false. But it also appears that the 
Article is taken, for substance, from another source. The ques- 
tion is whether the author, having “ conveyed” a mendacious 
Article, is to be held responsible for the falsehoods that it con- 
tains. Not having time to consult our Liguori, Dens, Busen- 
baum, and Escobar, on this point, we agree to give our Roman 
Catholic brother the benefit of the doubt, and to accept the 
fact that he took his statistics ready made, as discharging him 
of responsibility for the fact that they were made so badly. 
The gist of the Article in the Catholic World is taken from 
one in “Zhe Church and the World,” an ultra-ritualist jour- 
nal, London, 1867. It was promptly answered by Mr. Sey- 
mour in the Record, and to this answer no rejoinder has been 
attempted, notwithstanding the damaging exposure which it 
makes of the dishonest devices of the defenders of the Romish 
system. We shall not attempt to do more, in this Article, 
than to give the substance of Mr. Seymour's refutation of 
their defense. Without wearily following them step by step 
through ali their crooked ways, it will be sufficient to expose 
their misdemeanors in so many instances as will put the public 
on their guard against being deceived by any word or figure 
which they. have printed. 
' The most striking distinction, at the cant between Mr. 





* Catholic World, vol. ix., p. 58. 
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Seymour's paper and that of the Catholic World is that the 
former is founded on the best authorities—on government re- 
turns: the latter never quotes government statistics, but refers 
to “ cooked” statistics prepared and arranged to accomplish a 
purpose, and takes even these at second or third hand. The re- 
sult of this sort of management is sometimes strange enough. 

The Catholic World borrows from its ritualist contemporary 
the somewhat bold argument that the vast proportion of ille- 
gitimate births in Roman Catholic cities is a proof rather of 
morality than of immorality, since (it claims) the comparative 
fewness of such births in England arises from the greater 
prevalence of prostitution. But the official returns dispose of 
this argument by giving the facts in the case. From these, it 
appears that the number of prostitutes is 


In Roman Catholic Paris 40 to every 10,000 persons. 
“ “ 4. Dublin 83 or 6 “ “ 
* Protestant London, 17 “ “* a ” 


While, therefore, the extent of prostitution in Paris is more 
than twice what it is in London, the illegitimate births are 
actually more than eight times as frequent as those of London. 

Let us hope that it was only a blunder, to have represented 
the prostitution of England as greater than that of France. 
Perhaps the author had not examined the French statistics. 
But when we look at his English figures, this hope fails us. 
We come to monstrosities of falsehood which the hypothesis 
of blunder will not account for. The writer has actually 
taken the police figures for the prostitutes of all England,— 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, &c., 
&c., and has set down that total as the amount for London 
alone! It amounts to the sad total of 28,000, and this is 
charged to the account of London, when the true figure for the 
year in question was 5,619! 

The Article in the Catholic World, borrowing still from the 
English periodical, makes the following representation con- 
cerning the rate of illegitimacy in Great Britain: that it is 


In England and Wales, , . 6.5 per cent. 
In Scotland, : . E 10.1“ « 
In Catholic Ireland, . : MB * © 
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and it reinforces this last statement by giving its readers the 
assurance that the English writer “probably has access to the 
Registrar’s reports” for Ireland. Of course the argument from 
this comparison is an exultant proof of the power of the confes- 
sional in preserving female virtue. 

What will be the amazement of the reader to be informed 
that there are no “ Registrar’s reports” for Ireland; that the 
Romish priests and the Romish party have constantly succeed- 
ed in preventing, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, any 
act of Parliament for securing such returns from Ireland; and 
that the supposed “ Registrar’s report” of three per cent. of 
illegitimate births is a mere fiction |* 

But the answer to the statistics of the Catholic World goes 
further than this. The “Evenings with the Romanists ” was 
published in 1854. The first attempt to refute them was 
printed in England, in 1867, and in America in 1869, thirteen 
and fifteen years later. In order that the statements in behalf 
of Protestantism may squarely meet the counter-statements in 
behalf of Romanism, Mr. Seymour has produced the results 


‘of the comparison of the most recent statistics—those of 1866. 
The Article in thesChurch and World on which the Catholic 





* A delay in the publishing of this number of the New Englander enables us 
to add, at the last moment, a confirmation of this statement, from the New York 
World (not the Catholic World, but the newspaper of that name), of July 7th. 
This paper announces that “the last British mail brought to us a summary of 
‘ The First Annual Report of the Registrar of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in 
Ireland,’—which is the first complete and authentic statement ever made by offi- 
eial authority concerning these evidences of the social habits, the morals, and 
the health of the people of that portion of the British dominions.” The Article 
goes on to cite figures from this “summary” in vindication of the superior mo- 
rality of Ireland over that of England, and of the superior morality of both these 
countries over that of Scotland. It is premature to discuss these statements of 
The World ; first, because they only profess to be taken from a “ summary” of 
the official report, prepared no one knows by whom, nor with what intent, and 
not from the official dooument itself; secondly, because they appear in a news- 
paper which is distinguished among journals for a dexterous sleight-of-hand in 
dealing with stati«tics, on matters on which it has any prejudice or bias of inter- 
est. Seriously to controvert statements put forth under such influences by the 
proverbial “ mathematician of the World,” would be superfluous. What the 
bias of that paper is on the present question is well enough understood. It is 
edited in the interest of “the Established Church” of New York. 

Whenever the official figures of the last Irish census shall be accessible, we 
shall gladly make any correction of our conclusions which they may require. 
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World has relied mainly for what it would call its facts, had 
taken the statistics of English crime for the year 1864, when 
the figures were the highest ever known in England, and had 
compared them with the statistics of French crime for the 
year 1842—the lowest known in France for a quarter of a cen- 
tury! But taking the most recent statistics of both countries, 
covering, for each, the year 1855-6, the results of comparison 
between them, in respect to the various graver forms of crime, 
are given in the following tables. 


I. Murpsr. 


In France, the convictions were : 
Murder, : ‘ ; : 80 
Attempts at masder, ‘ : ‘ 36 
Assassination, , . ; > 
Attempts at assassination, . ‘ 50 
Parricide and attempts, . ° a 
Infanticide and attempts, ‘ , 148 
Poisoning and attempts, . , : 16 


Total, > , 458 

This list does not include the sitiellens committed by soldiers 
and sailors, whose crimes are tried before military tribunals, 
and never published in the yearly returns. They average 
. about 200 yearly—but we leave them out of the account. 
In England the convictions were : 

Murder, ; ; ‘ , 16 

Attempts at murder, : ; : 8 

Parricide,_ . ‘ , : ; 1 

Infanticide, . , , ‘ 9 


Total, ; ‘ 34 
Calculating for the difference of population, the proportion 
of convictions was : 
In France 12 convictions to each million. 
In England 14 “ 6s “6 “ 


Il. Lyrantiorwe. 


Each country has its peculiar nomenclature for the 
classes of this crime, and in each country, as in all others, 
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there is a disposition on the part of tribunals of justice to lean 
towards favorable construction, and conviction on the lower 
rather than the higher counts of the indictment. 
The convictions are as follows : 
In France. ~ In Enouanp. 


Infanticide, . 148 | Infanticide, 
Homicide of Tafents,.. 145 | Concealment, . 
Exposure of “ . 102 | Abandonment, 





Total, . .  895| Total, 


Thus the proportion of infanticides to the population is, in 
round numbers: 
In France, 10 to the million. 
In England5“ “ “* 


IZ. Svutciwe. 


The following are the returns for four consecutive years: 
Year. In France. In Eneuanp. 
1862 4,770 1,206 
1863 4,613 1,385 
1864 4,524 1,387 
1865 4,946 1,397 

Taking the average of these four years, the suicides in 

France are double those of England in proportion to the popu 
lation, being 

In France, 127 in the million. 

In England, 64“ “ “& 


IV. Viotation or Women. 


The convictions in the two weacine: =n for this crime, and for 


attempts, are: 
In France, 808, or 22 to the million, 


In England, 250,or 12“ “ “ 
V. In.eerrmate Breras. 


The official returns for both countries, in 1865, are as fol- 
lows—the figures showing the proportion of illegitimate births 
to the total number of births : 
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In Paris, . ‘ . 29 per cent. 
In London, ‘ , . 4 oc 
In Department of the Seine, GS * 

In County of Middlesex, 9 Qiu? 

In all France, A : 7 * 

In all England, . - a @ oti 


VI. Ferme. 


This crime is so prevalent in France, that in connec- 
tion with another that is nameless, it has revealed itself in 
the fact that while in England the natural annual increase 
of the population by birth is thirty-seven in every thousand 
of the population; in France it is only twenty-eight in the 
thousand. 


VII. Prostrrvrion. 


The comparative statistics of the two countries respecting 
“the social evil” have already been given. We merely re- 


peat that according to the most recent returns, the number of 
prostitutes to each ten thousand of the population is 

In Roman Catholic Paris, ‘ . 40 

In Protestant London, F ’ on 


These figures are collected by Mr. Seymour directly from 
official returns. The figures with which the Catholic World 
attempts to vindicate the superior morality of Romish over 
Protestant countries, are taken from a discredited and refuted 
writer in the Church and World, who got them, in his turn, 
avowedly from an Article in the magazine called the Statisti- 
cal Journal, written by a person who got his figures from “a 
well-known French writer on statistics.” If one had been in 
search of the truth, how much easier and better to go to the 
census returns, and get facts that can be trusted. But when 
the object is, as with the Catholic World, to find figures 
which shall tally with a conclusion already determined by 
theological considerations, doubtless it is well to keep clear of 
authoritative documents, and take only such figures as have 
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been manipulated in a succession of magazine articles, con- 
structed to serve a purpose. 

For a further illustration of the erratic use of figures into 
which the Catholic World has been betrayed by its too affec- 
tionate confidence in its ritualistic brother, the Church and 
World, we cite its statement of the number of brothels in 
leading English cities in the year 1864, and compare it in par- 
allel columns with the government returns for the same 
year. 

According to 

Brothels in Catholic World. In fact. 
Birmingham, 966 183 
Manchester, 1,111 410 
Liverpool, 1,578 906 
Leeds, 313 63 
Sheffield, 433 84 


Total, 4,401 1,646 


Some inquisitive gentleman, being struck by this trifling 
discrepancy, has spent some time in investigating whether it 
was to be explained merely as an unusually bold flight of pure 
imagination, or whether there could be discovered in it any of 
those traces of patient and conscious elaboration which mark 
the productions of industrious talent as distinguished from 
genius. It proves to bear these latter marks. The impres- 
sively large figures of the Catholic World are found to be made 
up each of several different figures picked out of separate col- 
umns of the British police returns, and added to the number 
of houses of ill-fame in such wise as to give a most thumping 
total. The columns relied on for this result are those which 
give the number of the licensed lodging-houses for mendicants, 
of the houses known to receive stolen goods, and of the lowest 
class of beer-houses. 

We have given facts enough, now, to discredit, without any 
particular refutation, whatever else of assertion may be con- 
tained in the Article on “‘ The Comparative Morality of Catho- 
lic and Protestant Countries” in the Catholic World for April, 
1869. We do not need to rebut the testimony of this Article 
point by point. The witness himself is impeached and kicked 
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out of court with a very ugly letter burned too deep on his 
forehead to be rubbed out. We are glad to acknowledge that 
the Catholic World is not the guilty author of these impos- 
tures, and to express our unfeigned and most willing belief 
that that everyway respectable magazine would be incapable of 
contriving such tricks. 

This imposing attempt to refute the notorious facts concern- 
ing the greater immorality of Roman Catholic countries hav- 
ing ignominiously failed, the statements of Mr. Seymour’s paper 
on “The Moral Results of Romanism,” in “ Evenings with 
the Romanists,” stand before the public, not only unrefuted, 
but now proved to be irrefutable. We would be glad to hope 
that the writer in the Catholic World would lay to heart his 
own declaration that the theme of Mr. Seymour’s paper, “ if 
fairly proved, would be a practical argument of overwhelm- 
ing force, sufficient to close the mind against all that can be 
said in favor of the Catholic Oburch.” But this would be 
hoping against hope. He stands in a position where facts are 
of no account in an argument. He “ knows that she is 
Christ’s Church, and that just in proportion as she exerts her 
influence, virtue and morality must prevail ;” and if facts con- 
trovert this, position, and show the exact opposite of it to be 
trne—why, “so much the worse for the facts.” If statistical 
science demonstrates it, then statistics must be avoided as a 
temptation of the devil. 

The only original points in the Qatholic World’s Article re- 
late to Foaticide and Divorce, which it charges as characteristi- 
cally Protestant immoralities. Ooncerning these, we shall ad- 
mit everything that can justly be alleged against the morality 
of Protestant society. And if it appears that our communities 
suffer in comparison even with Roman Catholic populations, 
instead of denying or blinking the fact, we shall reiterate it, 
with the fidelity of the prophet who said “I will provoke you 
to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish nation 
will I anger you.” We would much rather bring our people 
right than prove them right. We make no complaint when we 
find the very statistics which have been produced in the Vew 
Lngiander in order to promote the reform of what we deem a 
very grave and scandalous abuse in our social state, transferred 
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to the organs of a hostile and alien religious system, as a stigma 
on our honor. We welcome even such malevolent codperation 
in our enterprise of reform. 

In the matter of fwticide, after making the large allowance in 
thesumming up of our Vital Statistics which is demanded by the 
fact that in consequence of the movements of population, a com- 
paratively small proportion of the native population, but a very 
large proportion of the foreign population, in the older States are 
in the prime of life,—after making a fair offset for the preva- 
lence of fceticide in Roman Catholic France,—there still seems 
to be a great residuum of just reproach against the American 
name, and the Protestant name, on this account. Dr. Horatio 
Storer’s declaration that hundreds of Protestant women have 
confessed this crime to him, but only seven Roman Catholics,after 
every abatement, is full of shameful significance. In concealing 
the facts, we concede the inference that the comparative absence 
of this crime among Roman Catholics in this country is to be set 
down to the credit of the Roman Church as here administered,— 
that the confessional has operated to produce this result ; and that 
on the other hand the prevalence of this crime, even in more 
or less religious families among Protestants, is due to a defect 
both of public and of private instruction concerning God’s law 
in its application to the family. There are two remedies for 
this defect. One is the faithful declaration of God’s law 
against murder, and the unflinching application of it to the 
consciences of men and women, by all the just expedients of 
the ministry of the gospel; and this is a remedy approved by 
eighteen centuries of successful experiment. The other is the 
enforcement of bachelor clergymen—professionally trained to 
the art of extracting reluctant secrets—upon the inmost secret 
intimacy of the husband and of the wife, each apart,—and 
especially of the wife ; and whether or not this remedy in- 
volves consequences worse than the disease, may be judged by 
the whole series of facts already cited in this Article, and by a 
multitude besides, such as the horrible history of Spanish 
“ solicitants,” and the almost universal debauchery of the 
Spanish-American clergy, and in general by the history of 
the auricular confession for the 850 years that have passed since 
it began to be enfurced by the Church of Rome. 
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As to the subject of Divorce, we deliberately say that while 
there are few claims of the Roman Church more plausible 
than its claim to be reckoned the preéminent vindicator of the 
sanctity of marriage, there are few of its claims more baseless. 
The opinions of the Wew Englander are pretty well known as 
to the wretched condition and administration of the law in 
this commonwealth of Connecticut, where the ratio of annual 
divorces to annual marriages is nearly ten per cent. But we 
doubt whether even Connecticut, with this disgraceful record, 
does not hold a more honorable position with reference to the 
legal sanction of the Christian family, than any state in Chris- 
tendom the form of whose laws has been controlled by the in- 
fluence of the Roman Church. In Connecticut legal divorce is 
doubtless frequent. But then, in Connecticut marriage 
amounts to something before the law ; for adultery is a felony. 
So it is in the other New England States. So it is in Scotland. 
But where the forms and traditions of the law have been 
moulded by the influence of the Romish Church, the courts of 
justice “take no cognizance of the crime of adultery other- 
wise than as a private injury.”* This and* like crimes, from 
the time when the religious Protestantism of England was 
overborne, at the Restoration of the Stuarts, “ have been left 
to the feeble coercion of the spiritual courts, according to the 
rules of the canon law; a law which has treated the offense of 
incontinence, nay, even adultery itself, with a great degree of 
tenderness and lenity; owing, perhaps, to the constrained ce- 
libacy of its first compilers.”* What demand is there likely 
to be for legal divorce, relieving from the legal enforcement of 
‘marriage, where there is no legal enforcement of marriage 
from which to be relieved? The frequency of divorce in 
Connecticut we hold to be a pernicious wrong, which we hope 
to see reformed. Would it, on the whole, mend the matter, 
to introduce the system of Roman Catholic states, and, by the 
repeal of all statutes against adultery and fornication, to insti- 
tute, by act of legislature, a general license of concubinage ¢ 
The Catholic World \amenta, from that cloistered celibacy 
from which it issues month by month, the lack of domestic 





* Blackstone, Comm., B, IV, chap. iv, § 11. 
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virtue to which Protestantism has reduced New England: 
would it seriously recommend to us to substitute the morality 
of that favored land which has enjoyed the personal presence 
of the Pope himself, and the unobstructed influence of the 
huge army of his clergy, and—by adopting the foul and fla- 
grant cicisbeism limited by assassination, which, under the 
very eyes and nostrils of the pupe and his clergy, has been for 
centuries the predominating characteristic of the -“ best soci- 
ety” of Italy—to make divorce an unnecessary form? We 
know the well defined Roman policy, so beautifully illustrated 
in the Holy Oity itself,* and boasted by our writer in the 
Catholic World (p. 55), of dissuading from abortion and in- 
fanticide by reducing the shame of inconveniences of illegiti- 
macy to a minimum by means of ingeniously constructed 
foundling hospitals, where infants may be dropped unobserved, 
like letters in a post office. But we hesitate to believe that 
our new religious advisers would allow “ the impulse of Chris- 
tian charity,” to which they ascribe this humane invention, to 
carry them so far as to recommend that our Protestant statutes 
against adultery be abrogated, in order to relieve human na- 
ture of the “too strong temptation ” to seek divorce. 

We are happy to announce it asa result of the attack of 
the Catholic World on this opening chapter of Seymonr’s 
Evenings with the Romanists, that a new edition of that capi- 
tal book will shortly be issued by Messrs. Carter & Brothers, 
to which a vindication of the chapter in question will be pre- 
fixed. 

* According to the best attainable evidence, the total number of births in 


Rome in 1836 was 4,378; the yearly average of foundlings was 8,168 See Mr, 
Seymour's Introductory chapter, page 43. 








Articte VIL—THE ALABAMA QUESTION, 


Tere is a strong and a general impression among the 
people of the United States that the British government, and 
a part of the British nation, desired the ill-success of the 
Northern States at the beginning of our late war. The grow- 
ing greatness and prosperity of the country was looked on, it 
is thought, with apprehension ; our disruption was fervently 
wished, and that government was quite willing that any aid 
should be afforded to the Confederate States, which did not 
clearly conflict with the laws of neutrality, as understood in 
England. From this feeling was derived, it is thought, the 
recognition of the belligerency of the rebels, made with inde- 
cent haste before the proper outbreak of hostilities ; and to 
this recognition it is ascribed that the Confederates could send 
out privateers upon the ocean, made in England on their 
account, to burn our ships and to drive our shipping from the 
seas. The case of the Alabama, though a strong proof of the 
negligence of the British government, was not the only one, nor 
are our claims of compensation for the ravages of this successful 
privateer the only claims we can justly make. All the positive 
injuries inflicted by all the privateers built in England, all the 
loss of trade and increase of expense, due to the expulsion of 
our vessels from the oceati, are to be put to the account of the 
unfortunate .proclamation of neutrality, and the claims are to 
be urged with the more spirit, because, when we were engaged 
in a struggle of life and death against slavery, we got no sym- 
pathy from a land that prided itself on its »pposition to 
slavery—we got nothing but blockade-runners and insults in 
the Times. , 

With the existence of an unfriendly feeling on the part of 
leaders of opinion in Great Britain, we shall not concern our- 
selves at this time ; we should rejoice to be able to believe 
that no such malevolence expressed itself in our distress 
through that English speech which we inherit, or was harbored 
in English hearts with which ours most readily beat in unison. 

VOL. XXVIII. 387 
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But in considering the case of the Alabama, we must not let 
indignation prevail over reason; we must not be made by 
fervid rhetoric to believe that all the evils to us which followed 
the proclamation of neutrality grew out of it, and would not 
otherwise have had an existence; we must be cautious lest we 
impute the inevitable course of events to an unfriendly spirit. 

But we go farther. Admitting that there was an unfriendly 
spirit in the British nation, or in those who had the conduct 
of affairs, we cannot take that unfriendliness into account, un- 
less it expressed itself in some illegal way, and led to some in- 
justice toward ourselves. Nations may feel resentment for 
manifestations of ill-will, when they come from public author- 
ities in official acts; but the spite and malevolence of individ- 
uals towards foreign nations has never yet, that we are aware 
of, been considered worthy of entering into public quarrels. 
Still less has international law ever thought of demanding 
apologies for feelings of the heart, indulged with no violation 
of right nor infliction of injury. 

Dismissing, then, all question of British unfriendliness, ex- 
cept so far as it shows itself in outward acts, we inquire, first, 
whether the Queen’s proclamation was such a paper as a 
neutral in the circumstances might lawfully issue ; whether, in 
other words, the neutral government, most deeply interested in 
our affairs, had any good reason for thinking that hostilities 
had commenced in this country, when the last news before the 
issuing of the proclamation came to their knowledge. Then 
we may look into the effect of the proclamation; was it an 
encouragement to “piracy,” and would there have been no 
war on our commerce if it had not been issued? And, finally, 
when we have considered these first complaints against the 
British government we may look into the case of the Alabama, 
as it stands by itself. 

There is no doubt that, as a nation on declaring war may 
issue what de Martens calls lettres inhibitoires against com- 
merce and correspondence with an enemy,* so neutrals may 
issue proclamations to their subjects warning them against 
actions in violation of the rules of neutrality, or of the neutral’s 





* De Martens, précis, § 269. 
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own laws in protection of such rales. The obvious reason for 
such proclamations is to prevent the subject from engaging in 
schemes calculated to involve him in loss from the belligerent’s 
movements, or to expose him to fine or imprisonment from the 
operation of domestic laws. 

But there is a special reason for a government’s announcing 
that there is a state of war, when the parties to it are an 
established government and a portion of a State in revolt or 
insurrection. In ordinary cases, the commencement of a war 
is tolerably certain, even though there be no declaration of its 
existence ; for the diplomatic relations of two nations keep 
them informed of the approach of hostilities, and a suspension 
of such relations announces the beginning of an armed con- 
flict. But where civil war bursts out, there is, in general, no 
such index. Even a declaration of war on the part of the re- 
volters, or a certain amount of armed resistance from them 
against the national government, might not be enough to give 
satisfactory evidence to neutrals of a state of war. But, on 
the other hand, a denial on the part of the government that a 
state of war exists, or an attempt to conceal war under the 
garb of the movement of an armed police, or of repressing a 
local insurrection, ought not to deceive the neutrals. They 
are not bound to take their views of the state of things from 
an interested party. They must judge from the facts of the 
ease which are within their reach, but are obliged, also, to ex- 
ercise caution, and to move slowly towards their conclusions, 
And it is evident that, with all due caution and the best dispo- 
sition to form an impartial judgment, they are liable in cases 
of this kind to arrive at wrong conclusions, which ought not, 
without clear proof, to be imputed to a hostile mind. 

The proclamation of the Queen of Great Britain, issued 
May 13th, 1861, after declaring that “hostilities have un- 
happily commenced between the government of the United 
States of America and certain States styling themselves the 
Confederate States of America,” and after citing the most 
important parts of the foreign enlistment act, as it is common- 
ly called, passed in the fifty-ninth year of George III., con- 
cludes as follows : 

“ And we do hereby warn our subjects... . that if any 
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of them shall presume . . . . to do any acts in derogation of 
their duty, as subjects of a neutral sovereign in said contest, 
or in violation or contravention of the law of nations in that 
behalf ;—as, for example and more especially, by entering into 
the military service of either of the said contending parties, 
as commissioned or non-commissioned officers or soldiers; or 
by serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board any ship or 
vessel of war or transport, of or in the service of either of the 
contending parties ; or by serving as officers, sailors, or marines 
on board any privateer, bearing letters of marque of or from 
either of the said contending parties ; or by engaging to go or 
going to any place beyond the seas with intent to enlist or en- 
gage in any such service, or by procuring or attempting to 
procure within her majesty’s dominions, at home or abroad, 
others to do so; or by fitting out, arming, or equipping any 
ship or vessel to be employed, as a ship of war, or privateer, 
or transport, by either of the said contending parties; or by 
breaking or endeavoring to break any blockade lawfully and 
actually established by or on behalf of either of the said con- 
tending parties ; or by carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, 
arms, military stores, or materials, or any article or articles 
considered and deemed to be contraband of war, according to 
the laws of modern usage of nations, for the use or service of 
either of the contending parties ;—all persons so offending 
will incur and be liable to the several penalties and penal con- 
sequences, by the said statute or by the law of nations in that 
behalf imposed or denounced.” It is then added at the end, 
that all persons entitled to the Queen’s protection, who shall 
misconduct themselves in the premises will do so at their 
peril, and will obtain no protection from her majesty, but, on 
the contrary, incur her displeasure by such misconduct. 

A proclamation of this kind has no immediate use, unless 
the subjects of the sovereign who issues it are warned against 
doing illegal acts. Still it may have an ultimate effect of no 
small weight. The uses direct and indirect may be said to be 
these : 

First, it may bring before the minds of subjects the muni- 
cipal law of the neutral state, designed to protect the law of 
nations, and especially the rights of neutrals. The announce 
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ment of war is an announcement of the rights of blockade, of 
capture for various reasons, and of search, as well as of the 
danger incurred by unneutral acts of every kind and on both 
elements. 

Secondly, the proclamation, if it declares that a state of 
war exists, implies that subjects of the neutral power, who 
may be captured by either belligerent, are engaged in regular 
warfare, aud therefore, if taken on the sea, onght not to be 
visited with the penalties of piracy. 

Thirdly, it may possibly release the State, thus pronounced 
to be in a state of civil war with the inhabitants of a part of 
its territory, from claims to damages inflicted on the neutral 
by the insurgents. For, when the neutral declares that a state 
of war exists, it is precluded from all claims of this descrip- 
tion.* 

Fourthly, it may prevent complications of other kinds. 
For example, if there is no war, the cruisers, neither of the 
parent state nor of the insurgents, can touch neutral trade on 
the ocean in articles contraband of war. But if the neutral 
nation agrees to the fact that there is war, she concedes thereby 
that such articles on her subject’s ships may be lawfully cap- 
tured, even if the so-called belligerents make no declaration 
whatever of the state of things, as they regard it.t 

Let us now look at the circumstances attending the issue of 
the Queen’s proclamation. Here we must admit that the 
advisers of this step are chargeable with haste, bad judgment, 
and a certain unstatesmanlike indifference to results,—afford- 
ing thus another example of what the old Swedish Chancellor 
said, “nescis, mi fili, quantula sapientia regitur mundus.” 
They seem, moreover, when called upon to defend the measure, 
to have fallen into the predicament of finding motives in 
knowledge obtained after the fact. On the sixth of May, Earl 
Russell (then still Lord John Russell) wrote to Lord Lyons at 
Washington, in the following terms: her majesty’s govern- 
ment “feel that they cannot question the right of the South- 





* See Dana’s note on Wheaton, p. 35. 
+ Compare Lawrence on Wheaton, second annotated edition, note 15; Dana on 
Wheaton, note 16. 
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ern States to claim to be recognized as a belligerent, and as 
such invested with all the rights and prerogatives of a bellig- 
erent,” and, again, that they do not wish Lord Lyons to make 
any mystery of that view. On the same day Earl Russell 
announced in the House of Commons that the government, 
“on consultation with theflaw officers of the crown,” “ had 
come to the opinion that the Southern States, according to 
those principles which seemed to them to be just principles, 
must be treated as a belligerent.” On the ninth, it was again 
announced by another officer of the government, that such a 
proclamation was about to be issued. It was accordingly 
issued on the fourteenth of May, but the motive for making it 
had existed before the sixth of May, when no official account 
of President Lincoln’s proclamation could have reached Eng.- 
land. Earl Russell assigned at one time the blockade as the 
motive, at another the magnitude of the insurrection. There 
seems to have been a marvelous hurry in thus recognizing the 
belligerency of the Confederate States; the government was 
not bound to take this step by any sudden necessity of pro- 
tecting their own seamen, for there was not a Confederate 
vessel afloat; Mr. Adams was on his way and actually reached 
London the thirteenth ; so that it seemed as if there was a de- 
sire to have everything cut and dried before the arrival of the 
new ambassador. Well might Mr. Adams say immediately 
afterwards to Mr. Seward, that Lord Ruasell’s declaration on 
the 6th of May, showed “ not a little precipitation in at once 
raising the disaffected States up to the level of a belligerent 
power, before they had developed a single one of the real ele- 
ments which constitute military efficiency outside of their own 
geographical limits.” And, again, he adds in very mild terms, 
that “the inference seemed almost inevitable that there 
existed a disposition at least not to chill the hopes of those 
who are now drawing the very breath of life only from the 
expectation of sympathy in Great Britain.” This inference 
may be further supported by the words of Lord Chelmsford in 
the House of Lords, uttered on the 16th of May, that “if the 
Southern Confederacy had not been recognized as a belligerent 
power, any Englishman aiding them by fitting out a privateer 
against the Federai Government, would be guilty of piracy.” 
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Why wish to screen them so soon, unless with the expectation 
that they would, in greater or smaller numbers, rash into this 
business, and with the desire te exempt them from all penal- 
ties but the insignificant ones of the foreign enlistment act ?* 

But, if we admit that the proclamation was a hasty, ill 
judged, and possibly unfriendly measure, the main question 
still remains to be considered; was it in any sense a step not 
authorized by the law of nations? There were hostilities be- 
tween the United States and the rebels at some time or other. 
When did they begin? Did it rest with the United States to 
say what was their commencement, or was each neutral to 
judge for itself in that regard? If this judgment is a biased 
one, if it can be shown that the neutral’s wish is father to his 
opinion, and that his opinion is published to work evil to a pro- 
fessed friend, let the due amount of resentment be felt for such 
conduct. But if the neutral can make a fair plea for what he 
did, based on the facts themselves, let it not be said that his 
published opinion, to the effect that certain facts, transpiring 
in another part of the world, deserved the name of warfare, 
ought to be regarded as contrary to international law. You 
must separate his motive from his act; if this was justifiable 
according to the law of nations, you cannot say that he has 
treated you with injustice, or that the consequences of his law- 
ful act are to be charged to his account. 

We maintain that in the state of things which then existed 
there was no necessary malignity in pronouncing our relation 
to the Confederate government one of war. This is shown, 
Jirst, by the opinions expressed at the time. And here we 
shall cite opinions expressed, it may be, a week or two luter, 
without fear of being accused of dealing unfairly with facts. 
After President Lincoln’s proclamation of blockade, there was 
no point of time when it could be said with more truth that 
war had begun than just then. To fix on that point as the be- 
ginning was surely no great crime, and possibly a man or a 
government might be pardoned if he assigned to it an earlier 





* For much in this paragraph, see Mr. Bemis’s “ hasty recognition of rebel 
belligerency,” ete., Part I. See, albo, Mr. Adams’s correspondence in Message of 
the President and Documents of 1861-2. 1. 85 seq., ete. 
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commencement. But let us see what opinions were expressed 
by friends and foes, and by observers on both sides of the 
water. 

Mr. Everett, in an address at Roxbury, Mass., May 8th, 
1861, uses this language: ‘The war, for a long time, though 
in profound peace, secretly prepared for, has been openly com- 
menced by the South, by the seizure of the undefended forts, 
arsenals, dock-yards, mints, and custom-houses of the United 
States,” ete. Then he adds, “but even these acts of treason 
and rebellion, for such they are, are thrown in the shade by 
that unutterable outrage upon the flag of the Union at Fort 
Sumter,” etc. That is, the war began before the attack on 
Fort Sumter, in the opinion of this eminent man, a statesman, 
an ambassador, and one who himself had it in contemplation 
at one time to write on international law. The spcech 
abounds with similar expressions. 

The same thing in substance is implied in a letter of the 
Secretary of State, to the agent of a steamship company, on the 
16th of May, who had accepted or proposed to accept an offer 
of Governor Letcher to sell to him certain steam vessels, which 
that governor of a seceding State had seized in the waters of 
Virginia. “ The executive authorities of the State are parties 
to [the] insurrection, and so are pnblic enemies. It is treason 
for any person to give aid and comfort to public enemies. To 
sell vessels to them which it is their purpose to use as ships-of- 
war is to give them aid and comfort.” But of a still earlier 
date, of the fourth of the same month, is the letter to Mr. Day- 
ton, the Minister at Paris, in which the Secretary says that 
“the insurgents have instituted revolution, with open, flagrant, 
deadly war, to compel the United States to acquiesce in the 
dismemberment of the Union. The United States have ac- 
cepted this war as an inevitable necessity.” 

So also thought Stephen A. Douglas, who is reported as saying 
in Chicago, on the first of May, that “ armies have been raised 
and war is levied to accomplish [a Southern conspiracy ];” and 
again, “ we cannot close our eyes to the sad and solemn fact 
that war does exist.” 

That excellent man Joseph Holt, the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral, was of the same opinion. In a letter to a gentleman in 
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Kentucky, dated May 31, after speaking of the design of the 
Southern leaders to precipitate a collision of arms, in order to 
induce the border States to array themselves against the gov- 
ernment, he comes to the attack on and the capture of Fort 
Sumter, and then says, “a more wanton and wicked war 
was never commenced on any government whose history has 
been written.” 

The same views appear in certain resolutions of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of New York, which were published on the 20th 
of April. ‘“ The so-called secession of some of the Southern 
States,” they say, has “culminated into war,” and “that, 
while deploring the advent of civil war, which has been precip- 
itated upon the country by the madness of the South, the 
Chamber is persuaded that policy and humanity alike demand 
that it should be met by the most prompt and energetic mea- 
sures.” They then urge on the government to treat vessels 
with commissions from the Confederate government as pirates, 
and urge the blockade of pérts in those States which have 
commenced war against the constitution and government of 
these United States, “as a measure demanded for defense in 
war.” 

Nor ought we to neglect adding that Mr. Caleb Oushing 
spoke, on the 24th of April, of “the dire calamity of civil war 
that is upon us,” and of his having “labored for many years, 
first for the conservation of the Union, and then to avert the 
evils of a fratricidal war. But the day of discussion had passed 
and the day of action had arrived.” 

But let us see how Americans of distinction, who happened 
to be abroad, looked on the state of things. The eminent his- 
torian and ambassador, Mr. Motley, shall represent them. 
The excellent letter which he wrote to the London Times, the 
date of which is not given in the copy before us, but which, as 
its contents show, belongs to the month of May, begins in this 
strain: “The de facto question in America has been referred 
at last to the dread arbitrament of war.” “It is often asked 
why have the Americans taken up arms? Why has the 
United States government plunged into what is sometimes 
called ‘this wicked war? Especially it is thought amazing in 
England that the President should have called for a large 
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army of volunteers and regulars, and that the inhabitants of 
the free States should have sprung forward as one man at this 
call, like men suddenly relieved from a spell.” 

To these opinions of our own countrymen, showing that in 
their judgment war existed at a date anterior to the Queen’s 
proclamation, we subjoin a single sentence from an able and 
dispassionate Article in the London News of May 9. “The 
effect of the civil war in America,” says the writer, ‘ upon 
European commerce is certainly one of the most important 
questions which ever engaged public attention.” This Article 
is remarkable for some views and suggestions in regard to the 
mode of conducting the war, and for fully expecting that the 
sea would be filled with cruisers both of the United and Con- 
federate States. Other extracts from English papers show 
that it was thought that hostilities began with the fall of 
Sumter. 

That the Southern Confederacy considered themselves to be at 
war with the United States will, perhaps, be thought hardly to 
need proof. They wanted to make the most of everything, 
just as our government wanted to make the least. It was 
important to drive things to an extremity that the halting 
slave States might take sides with them, as it was important 
for our government to represent that the difficulties were ob- 
structions in collecting the revenue, and that the opposition to 
law came from armed mobs. A sentence or two will suffice 
to show how the Confederates expressed themselves. The 
Secretary of War of the Confederate States, Walker, said on 
the 12th of April, “ no man could tell where the war, this day 
commenced, would end.” A. H. Stephens spoke on the 30th 
of April to this effect: ‘a threatening war is upon us, made 
by those who have no regard to right.” Jefferson Davis in 
his message to the Confederate Congress of April the 29th, 
uses the following words: ‘ Scarcely had the President of 
the United States received intelligence of the failure of the 
scheme which he had devised for the relief of Fort Sumter, 
when he issued the declaration of war against this Confederacy 
which has prompted me now to cunvoke you.” And the act 
of the Confederate Congress, after reciting what had been done 
by the government of the United States to their detriment, 
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authorizes their President “to use the whole land and naval 
force of the Confederate States to meet the war thus com- 
menced, and to issue to private armed vessels, commissions or 
letters of marque and general reprisal,” ete. The rest of the 
act is taken up with regulating privateers, captures, and adju- 
dications in the courts of the Confederate States. 

Thus persons of all descriptions agreed, early in the month 
of May, and even in April, 1861, in holding that a state of 
war had commenced. Was it strange that the British govern- 
ment should share this opinion ? 

But we go farther and say that facts looked strongly in 
the same direction. What these facts are a few words are suf- 
ficient to indicate. First, we notice the secession of a num- 
ber of States beginning with that of South Carolina (Dee. 
1860), followed by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
and Louisiana, in January, by Texas, in February, and Arkan- 
sas in the first days of May. Then ensued the framing of the 
constitution of the Confederate States by seven States—those 
mentioned above with the exception of Texas and Arkansas, 
and with the codperation of delegates from North Carolina. 
This occurred in February. Then came the choice of a President 
and other public officers, the inauguration of Davis, the Con- 
federate States army bill, the proclamation of Davis on letters 
of marque and reprisal, and the act of the Confederate Congress 
once before referred to, recognizing the state of war, sanction- 
ing their President’s proclamation and legislating with minute- 
ness on the matters of crnisers and capture. The last of these 
was made known May 6, and could not have come to the 
knowledge of the English government before the 13th of May ; 
but the others, which must before that date have been well 
known in England, certainly showed a settled purpose of sepa- 
ration and a sort of established government. 

Next, the acts of violence which occurred in these earlier 
months of the year are to be brought into consideration, such 
as the seizure of all the fortson the Southern coast with the 
exception of fort Pickens, the capture of the Star of the West, 
and that of 450 United States regulars, both by Van Dorn, in 
Texas, and in the monthof April, the firing on vessels sent to 
relieve fort Sumter, and the bombardment of that fort itself. 
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All this was known in England before the 13th of May,. 
at least with the exception of the events in Texas. 

And lastly, the two proclamations of Mr. Lincoln are to be 
taken into account, the one of April 15, calling for 75,000 men 
of the militia of the Onion, on the ground that combinations 
of persons in certain States, too powerful to be suppressed by 
courts or marshals, had obstructed the execution of the law; 
and the other of April 19, after the proclamation of Davis in- 
viting applications for letters of marque and reprisal had become 
known at Washington, announcing that the President deemed 
it advisable to set on foot a blockade of the ports within seven 
States where an insurrection had broken out, which might be 
made the rendezvous or the sallying point of privateers. In 
these proclamations the movements of the Southern Confeder- 
acy were not called by the name of war, although an insurrec- 
tion falls not far short of the import of that word, forit was pru- 
dent for the government to put the mildest title on events, and 
perhaps Mr. Lincoln, if asked might have denied that war ex- 
isted. Yet, as we have said once before, the neutral was not 
to judge of events by the names given to them so much as by 
their essence. The whole stream of events ran with resistless 
flow in the direction of severance of the Union, of a Southern 
Confederate government, and, if resistance were to be offered, 
of armed rebellion. 

Nor was it necessary that the definite point of time or the 
precise act should be specified from which the war began. Dif- 
ferent persons would entertain different opinions, while all 
agreed that it began in the spring of 1861. Such differences 
existed on this side of the water. Supposing that the British 
government made a mistake in regard to such a point of time, 
was it a mistake confined to them or necessarily implying de- 
signed hostility to this country ? 

Here we come to another important head of our subject. 
Whenever the war began, is the President’s proclamation of 
blockade to be regarded as an act of war, so that if war had not 
commenced before, that act was its initiation? It is sometimes 
said that the proclamation announced only an intention to lay 
a blockade. This is true. It did not make the world to know 
that a blockade had already been instituted. But it declared 
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that 2 competent force would be posted gp as to prevent en- 
trance and exit from the ports of certain States. A declara- 
tion of war is not war in one sense, but a state of war may 
certainly be said to commence at such a declaration. And soa 
proclamation of blockade, if blockade means war, is the begin- 
ning of a state of hostilities. 

But does blockade mean war, or might not Mr. Lincoln 
have set on foot a pacific blockade? Here the doctrine of pa- 
cific blockade meets us, which a man so well informed as Mr. 
Sumner, in matters relating to international law, has advoca- 
ted in his speech. One may be sure that where such a close 
and thorough student as he, takes up aside on a question of 
public law, there is something of weight to be said in its favor ; 
and yet we hope to make it appear that there is no sufficient 
authority for the notion of a pacific blockade, that all blockade 
known to the law of nations is a belligerent act, and that it is 
no safer for our government to put faith in such a doctrine 
than to do what it did in the case of the Trent. Mr. Sumner, 
to his lasting honor, taught the country good doctrine then ; 
may he see the truth in the present controversy also, and ap- 
pear again in the attitude of a public benefactor. 

A person, we believe, may look throngh all the old books 
on international law without finding so much as a hint that 
such a thing as pacific blockade was dreamed of. Its birth is 
a very modern one. It is hardly forty years of age, and for 
more than thirty has slept a most profound s’eep. Its parent- 
age is due to the fertile genius of those nations who imposed a 
paper blockade upon the neutrals of sixty years ago. Let us 
look at it as it appeared in its active state, and what can be 
said for and against it. 

The theory of pacific blockade was first acted upon in the 
year 1827, from which time until 1838, when the last applica- 
tion of the pretended principle occurred, there were in all 
about five cases of it, one, or perhaps two, in European waters, 
and three in South American.* The first was the blockade of 





* Heffter (§ 112, note 3) mentions four cases, that first spoken of in our text, 
a blockade of the coasts of Portugal by France, in 1831, one of New Granada by 
England, in 1836, and the Mexican blockade by the French, in 1886. He omits 
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all the coasts of Greece to prevent troops and other supplies 
from reaching the Turkish army in that country, and to block- 
ade the fleet of Egypt and Turkey within the harbor 
of Navarino. This was set on foot after the refusal of the 
Porte to accept the mediation or intervention contemplated in 
the treaty of London of July, 1827. The neutrals were duly 
notified of the blockade, and the three powers, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, through their representatives at Constan- 
tinople, declared that a state of peace and friendship with 
Turkey had not ceased. The end of this state of affairs was 
the destruction of the blockaded fleet at the battle of Navarino, 
October 20, of the same year. We ask, in passing, whether 
the peace ended at the beginning of this fearful sea-fight or 
lasted through it? and to this we add that noone now will 
question the justice of this interference on behalf of oppressed 
Greece; but the right and the righteousness of calling things 
by the wrong names, so that the evil becomes good and the un- 
lawful lawful, is most emphatically questioned. When after 
the battle of Navarino the ambasssadors assured Perter-Effendi 
that amity was unbroken, he replied, “it is exactly as if I had 
broken a man’s head and at the same time assured him of my 
friendship. Would not such conduct be absurd ?” 

Two other noteworthy cases of the exercise of this pretend- 
ed right, were the blockade of the Atlantic ports of Mexico by 
the French, commenced in 1838, and that of the Argentine 
Republic’s ports by France and Great Britain in the same year. 
In the first case, the French took the fortress of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa, and Vera Cruz, still preserving profound peace: 
thereupon war was declared by the Mexicans and a treaty of 
peace, after the old fashion, was soon made between the parties.* 





the blockade of the Argentine Republic, in 1888, the most remarkable of all. 
Comp. Hautefeuille, [I., 272 seq., 2nd ed , and Gessner, in the work soon to be spo- 
ken of, p, 215, seq. 

* The blockade became effective for Vera Cruz the 16th of April, 1838; St. 
Juap d’Ulloa was given up by the garrison Nov. 28th, of the same year; and on 
the same day a convention was made between the French admiral and the Mexi- 
ean commander of the department of Vera Cruz, engaging that a Mexican garri 
son of only one thousand men should be retained in the city, and that the block- 
ade should be suspended during eight months. Two days afterwards, the Mexi- 
can government passed a decree that there was a state of war between them and 
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In the other instance, the blockade lasted as long as the siege 
of Troy. The proceedings, as far as neutrals were concerned, 
were all regular. In 1848, a Brazilian vessel, the Comte de 
Thomar, was seized for breach of blockade. In the French 
court of first instance, it was released on the ground of a 
want of special notification, although a part of the cargo, con- 
sisting of contraband of war, was condemned. In the higher 
court this decision was reversed, because there could be no 
such thing as contraband of war save in time of war, while 
this was a pacific blockade.* The logical French felt that if 
there was a state of peace, they must come to this conclusion, 
but the sound sense of the English stuck to the ordinary rule 
that breach of blockade involved confiscation of the guilty 
vessel. 

The proceedings of the French in Portugal, in the year 
1831, cannot, without impropriety, be classed among the few 
instances of pacific blockade. This will appear from the brief- | 

















est sketch of the affair. Don Miguel’s courts having con- 
demned certain Frenchmen to disgraceful punishments on 
account of political offenses, the French government, which 
had not recognized him, and was not in amicable relations 
with him, sent a fleet to the Tagus to demand, and in case of 
refusal to obtain by force, satisfaction. The demands being 
rejected, the admiral sailed up the river, silenced the forts that | 
opposed his passage, took the Portuguese fleet after a short re- : 
sistance, and anchored his ships along the streets of Lisbon 
which bordered on the water. The governmeut did not yield : 
until he threatened to commence hostilities upon the city. 
Then satisfaction was rendered, but certain vessels of war that 
had been captured were carried away by the French. The 
Portuguese government, although unrecognized by Great 
























the French government. This led the French to revoke their suspension of the 
blockade so far that the neutral vessels could now only enter the port of Vera 
Cruz without discharging their cargoes. (Circular of December 22d.) Peace 
was concluded the next year. See de Martens, N. Recueil, 15 , 803-817. 

* Compare Gessner, p. 216, and the French notification of blockade in de Mar- 
tens, N. Recueil, 15, 503, where it is said that ‘measures of rigor, authorized by the 
law of nations, will be taken against vessels seeking to enter the blockaded ports 
after being warned of the blockade by one of the French vessels of war.” 
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Britain, besought that ancient ally to intercede with France 
for the restoration of the vessels. Lord Palmerston declined 
doing so, and added that, in accordance with legal advice, he 
considered the vessels just prizes of war. Certainly this in- 
stance given by Heffter must be taken out of the class in 
which he puts it. There was war here, and nothing else. * 

The writers of international law, who have written since 
this doctrine of pacific blockade was hatched, have by uo 
means all noticed it—in fact, the greater part have passed it 
over in silence. Without looking very far, we believe that we 
have a right to say that it has lain outside of the notice of all 
the principal English and American writers.t Hautefeuille, 
perhaps, was the first to draw attention upon it, which he did, 
with the denial of its right to form a part of the law of 
nations, in his first edition of 1848. The protest was renewed 
against it in the greatly altered edition of 1858. Meanwhile 
Heffter, in his third edition of 1855, advocated it with some 
reference to what the French author on neutral rights had 
written. Since then, Urtolan, by not mentioning it in his 
“diplomacy of the sea,” seems to show that he views it with 
no favor. De Pistoye and Duverdy, in their Traité des Prises, 
have denied that there is any such blockade, Cauchy has de- 
fended it, and Gessner, a German author who has written in 
French (le droit des neutres sur mer, Berlin, 1865), is de- 
cided in his condemnation of the doctrine. 

We give the views of Heffter, as representing his side of the 
question. “A state of blockade,” says he (§ 112, ed. 3, of 
the German original), “can be set on foot, even before war 
and without a complete opening of war, whether for the 
purpose of practising reprisals, or for that of hindering an im- 
minent violation of rights,—as, for instance, to prevent the 
running out of a squadron or the conveyance of succor to the 
enemy, before the foreign state has distinctly declared itself in 
regard to its intentions, which, meantime, arouse suspicion. 
It is true that examples of this kind of blockade, as of a sort 





* See the documents in Murhard, N. Supplement 8, 570-613, and A. L. von 
Rochau’s Gesch. Frankreichs 1, 314. 

+ We do not mean to be understood that the editors and annotators of Wheaton 
have not noticed it. See Lawrence’s Wheaton, 845,846; Dana’s, 36, 37. 
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of reprisals without formal war, are first furnished by the 
most recent history; yet there can be no doubt that this step 
is a perfectly justifiable one, and that even neutral powers are 
bound thereby. Only no confiscation takes place, except 
where there is a state of war.” And, in a note, he adds, that 
“these measures, as being hitherto little used, might awaken 
some scruple, but, so far as is known, they have not been de- 
cidedly attacked by other powers.” And then, after referring 
to Hautefeuille, he winds up by saying, that “ humanity can 
only rejoice in this new usage of international law.” 

The arguments on the other side are, first, that blockade has 
always, except in these few instances, been considered a war- 
right, and classed with such rights by all the old writers. 
These writers were well acquainted with reprisals and embar- 
goes, or detention of vessels, for the purpose of securing 
justice, which were far more common in the early times than 
they have been in the most modern; and yet the first instance 
has not been found of a resort to blockade in a time of peace, 
or of an earlier writer suggesting or advocating such a measure. 
“ All the treaties,” says Hautefeuille, “ which have spoken of 
blockade, express themselves in the same manner, if not in the 
same words at least in the same sense. All, without excep- 
tion, suppose that one of the contracting parties is engaged in 
a war against a third power, that the other nation signing the 
treaty is neutral; and they establish the rights of the attack- 
ing power and the duties of the pacific party. It is impossible 
to deny, to fail to perceive, this fact. From the most ancient 
treaties down to our days, there is not one of these treaties 
that does not make use of the expressions, enemy, belligerent, 
neutral, and which, in the whole of its provisions, does not in- 
dicate clearly that blockade is an act of war.” 

Secondly, pacific blockade is not justified by the analogy of 
reprisals. It seems strange to us that Heffter takes refuge 
under so weak an analogy. Reprisals are acts, the operation 
of which is confined to. the parties between whom a dispute 
exists. They resemble distraining goods for failure to pay 
rent. But pacific blockade obstructs the pathway of neutrals ; 
it interferes with their ordinary rights; it imposes new laws 
upon them ; it even captures their vessels and, it may be, sub- 
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jects them to confiscation. Where else do we find a right 
exercised in a state of peace by armed force with such effects 
on neutral powers ?* 

Thirdly, Oauchy, not satisfied with Heffter’s defense of such 
blockades, regards them as a particular species of war, a war 
of siege. But to this Gesener replies in language which we 
accept as best expressing our opinions, that “the French 
writer does not suppress the contradiction that there isin carry- 
ing on a partial war, which strikes a blow at a part of the 
state without striking it at the state considered as a whole. If 
the state were merely an inert mechanism, perhaps one of its 
parts could be injured while the others were unaffected. But 
the state is a living organism, and that which wounds one of 
its members wounds them all. A particular kind of war, 
which is confined to certain parts of the state, is as great an 
absurdity as to say that a slap on the cheek is not an insult to 
the entire wan. During the last war in the East, it was pro- 
posed in the British Parliament to blockade the Baltic ports 
of Prussia, because Prussia would not take part in the war 
against Russia; this proposition was rejected only by a small 
majority. If this proposition had been put into execution, 
would it have touched the Prussian ports only? Would it 
not have been equivalent to a declaration of war against 
Prussia ?”’+ 

Fourthly. Wt cannot fairly be said that such a practice, if 
introduced, would be a gain to humanity. The blockades of 
this kind have, except in about two instances, been followed 
by an actual state of war, and by the destruction of men and 
of public property. In one of those two instances, the siege or 
blockade continued ten years, and left Rosas, the author of the 
ditliculties, at the head of the Argentine Republic. There 
have been wars without a declaration, concentrated in one 
maritime enterprise, often brief in their continuance, but their 
brevity was owing to the fact that great nations were engaged 
in operations against small ones. Suppose they had declared 





* De Martens (§ 61, ed. of 1858) speaking of reprisals, says, “les moyens 
choisis 4 cette fin devraient ne jamais porter attente aux droits d’ une tierce 
puissance amie. 

+ Gessner, p. 219. 
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war and called their movements war, might not these move- 
ments have then been as limited in place and time as they 
actually were? Is a nation obliged, because it is at war, to 
wage it on both elements, or is a real war necessarily a pro- 
tracted one? Has not a six weeks’ war on the land but just 
now changed the political balance of Europe? 

Nor is Heffter’s plea that neutrals did not protest against 
these pacific blockades of any weight. To them these opera- 
tions were war, with its usual notifications of blockade and its 
dangers to neutrals. Their relations to the states between 
whom a controversy existed were the same asin war. They 
did not need to look beyond the fac's, which were facts of war. 

But the most serious fault which we find with the views of 
Heffter is, that he can be willing to make international law 
out of a few instances of confessedly novel practice on the part 
of one or two great states. Certainly if it is to be degraded 
into a fashion set by the leaders of national custom, it must be 
of a very shifting character. 

There is, then, as it seems to us, really nothing to be urged 
in favor of pacific blockades, on the score of authority, or of 
reason, or of humanity, and they must be classed with those 
other inventions of nations powerful on the sea, which juster 
views and more accurate science have brushed away. 

President Lincoln’s blockade, then, was not a pacifi¢ block- 
ade, because there is no such nondescript, half lion, half lamb, 
known to the law of nations or to right reason. 

But if there were such a peaceful procedure, having the 
effect of war on neutral trade, the decisions of our courts 
shut ws out from making use of it in any argument, which aims 
to show that there was no war between the United States and 
the rebels when the Queen’s proclamation was issued. 

This question, after being first argued before district judges 
in Massachusetts and New York, was brought on appeal before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the December term 
of 1862. The point to be decided was the validity of the cap- 
ture of certain vessela—the Amy Warwick, Hiawatha, Cren- 
shaw, and Brilliante—all of which were made between April 
19th, the date of the President’s proclamation of blockade, 
and July 13th, when Oongress sanctioned that and other 
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measures of our government. Of these vessels the Amy 
Warwick, owned in Richmond and bound from Rio de Janeiro 
to that or some other port of the United States, was taken, in 
ignorance of the war, off Cape Henry, on the 10th of July, 
1861; and the Hiawatha was an English vessel, which left 
Richmond, May 17th, and was taken on the 20th off Hamp- 
ton roads. Passing by the pleas set up by the counsel in 
favor of the claimants, we come to the decision of the majority 
of the court. It contained these statements of principles: 1. 
That a civil war is never solemnly declared, and becomes such 
by its accidents. The true test of its existence may be thus 
summarily stated: “when the regular course of justice is in- 
terrupted by revolt, rebellion, or insurrection, so that the 
Courts of Justice cannot be kept open, civil war exists, and 
hostilities may be prosecuted on the same footing, as if those 
opposing the government were foreign enemies invading the 
land.” 2. Although by the Constitution Congress alone can 
declare war, and the President has no power to initiate a war 
either against a foreign enemy or a domestic state, yet, if war 
be made by invasion or organized rebellion, the President is 
bound to resist force by force. Nor is a war any the less war, 
though the declaration of it be unilateral, for war may exist 
without any declaration on either side. The battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma had been fought before the 
passage of an act of Congress of May 13th, 1846, which re- 
cognized a state of war as existing by the act of the republic 
of Mexico. 3. Because a war is called an insurrection [as the 
President called it in his proclamation] it is not the less a 
civil war. It is not necessary that the independence of the re- 
volted province or state be acknowledged, in order to consti- 
tute it a party belligerent in a war, according to the law of 
nations. In the case of the Santissima Trinidad, the Su- 
preme Court said, “the government of the United States had 
recognized the existence of a civil war between Spain and her 
colonies, and had avowed the determination to remain neutral 
between the parties; and that each party was deemed by usa 
belligerent nation, having, so far as concerns us, the sovereign 
rights of war.” 4. After such a proclamation as that of the 
Queen of England recognizing hostilities as existing between 
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the government of the United States and certain States, 
styling themselves the Confederate States of America, and 
after similar declarations or silent acquiescence by other 
nations, a citizen of a foreign State is estopped to deny the ex- 
istence of a war with all its consequences as regards neutrals. 
They cannot ask a court to affect a technical ignorance of the 
greatest civil war known in the history of the human race, 
and thus cripple the arm of the government and paralyze its 
power by subtle definitions and ingenious sophisms.* 5. The 
proclamation of blockade is itself official and conclusive evi- 
dence to the court that a state of war existed, which demand- 
ed and authorized a recourse to such a measure under the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the case. The question whether the 
President, in fulfilling his duties as Commander-in-Chief in 
suppressing an insurrection, has met with such armed hostile 
resistance, and a civil war of such alarming proportions, as will 
compel him to accord to them the character of belligerents, is 
a question to be decided by him. He must determine what 
degree of force the crisis demands. 

The court was of the opinion that the President had a right, 
jure belli, to institute a blockade of ports in possession of the 
States in rebellion, which neutrals are bound to regard. Nor 
did the court doubt that a blockade of ports, properly under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, but in a territory where 
rebellion actually existed, was as valid as a blockade of for- 
eign ports. 

The minority of the court dissented from this decision on 
constitutional grounds. The President, not having the right 
to declare war or recognize its existence within the meaning of 
the law of nations, and thus to change the country and all 
its citizens from a state of peace to a state of war, they 
judged that he had no power to set on foot a blockade under 
the law of nations, and that therefore all captures before July 
13, 1861, when Congress recognized the state of civil war, 
were illegal and void. It is to be observed that this minority 
did not doubt that the blockade was an act of regular war, nor 





* This applies particularly to the case of the Hiawatha, 
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that a State can blockade its own port, nor that a civil war af- 
fects neutral rights in the same way as any other kind of hos- 
tilities. They only denied, and let us add, most techincally 
and formally, that the blockade was proclaimed without com- 
petent authority. Perhaps if they could have consented to 
urge the docrine of a pacific blockade, their argument from 
that source would have been about equally satisfactory.* 

Thus war existed according to the judgment of our highest 
court before the President’s proclamation, which he recognized 
by that measure, and against which, by this as well as by vari- 
ous other measures, he endeavored, as was his duty, to defend 
the country. There existed then, according to this authority, 
a state of actual war, a considerable time before the Queen’s 
proclamation. That the majority of the court took a right 
view of the matter we fully believe, but whether they were 
right or wrong, in their opinion, it weakens whatever argu- 
ments to the contrary, our government or our statesmen can 
urget or have urged on the other side.t 

We proceed now to a brief examination of the consequences 
which have been attributed to the Queen’s proclamation. By 
conceding ocean belligerency to the rebels, and thus saving 
them from the penalties of piracy, it encouraged British sub- 
jects to join their cause ;—it, in fact, created war against the 
United States upon the sea. “ At the early date when this 
was done,” says Mr. Sumner, in his speech of April 13th, “ the 





*In that case compensation might have been justly claimed by the British 
government for these condemned vessels according to the principle of the French 
courts, to which we have referred, but not in accordance with English practices, 
The French principle alone can stand. 

+ See Black’s reports, 2, 635-639. We have stated those opinions which bear 
on our subject, and chiefly in the words of Judge Grier and Judge Nelson, with- 
out the trouble of adding quotation marks. See also the note of Mr. Dana—who 
was counsel for the Libellants, in the case of the Amy Warwick—on Wheaton 
874-875, and Mr. Pomeroy’s introd. to constitutional law, §§ 447-453. The 
opinions both of the majority and minority of the court are to be found in the 
supplement to Lawrence's Wheaton, (2nd ed.) p. 13. 

t May it not be added that if Mr. Lincoln’s blockade was a pacific one, if there 
was no actual war, he had no authority to take this step. Actual war may be 
constitutionally repalsed and put down by measures of war. But who gave 
him a right in time of peace to adopt a measure which seriously affected the 
trade of neutrals ? 
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rebels were, as they remained to the close, without ships on the 
ocean, without prize courts or other tribunals for the adminis- 
tration of justice on the ocean, without any of those conditions 
which are the essential prerequisite to such a concession ; and 
yet the concession was general, being applicable to the ocean 
and the land, so that by British fiat they became ocean bellig- 
erents, as weil as land belligerents.” And again, “had it not 
been made, no rebel ship could have been built in England. 
Every step in her building would have been piracy. Nor 
could any munitions of war have been furnished. Not a block- 
ade-runner laden with supplies could have left the English 
shores, except under a kindred penalty. The direct conse- 
quence of this concession was to place the rebels on an equality 
with ourselves in all British markets, whether of ships or of 
munitions of war.” This is confirmed by the autliority al- 
ready cited of Lord Chelmsford, who said in Parliament that 
“if the Southern Confederacy had not been recognized asa bel- 
ligerent power, if any Englishman were to fit out a privateer 
for the purpose of assisting the Southern States against the 
Northern States, he would be guilty of piracy.” And on this 
action of the proclamation a claim of immense damages is 
made to depend. 

There is something that is true in these fervid sentences, and 
more that will not stand examination. We will look at the 
weak points first. 

We say then at the outset that if there was a state of war, 
as our courts judged, even before Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, 
there was no violation of international law, and no injury of the 
United States in publishing the fact. Whatever unhappy con- 
sequences grew out of an authorized act, it does not appear that 
Great Britain ought to be made responsible for them. This is 
most obviously true, unless such consequences were clearly 
foreseen, and the Queen’s proclamation chosen deliberately as 
the means for bringing them to pass. 

Again, it is not true that the rebels had no ships on the 
ocean and no prize courts, nor that ocean belligerency on their 
part was created by the Queen’s proclamation. They were 
indeed quite poorly off as it respects skill in constructing ves- 
sels, means of obtaining machinery for steamships, skilled en- 
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gineers and sailors, but they had at a very early date of the 
war a settled purpose to prey on our commerce upon the sea, 
just as they plundered our property on the land. In his mes- 
sage to the Confederate Congress of April 29, Mr. Davis an- 
nounced that “two vessels had been purchased and manned, the 
Sumter and McRea, and are now being prepared for sea at 
New Orleans with all possible despatch.” The Savannah, a 
pilot boat which was fitted out fora sea expedition in May, 
was taken by the Perry after capturing one vessel, and carried 
as prize into New York, where it arrived June 15. This was 
the vessel whose crew were tried for piracy and were after- 
wards treated as prisoners of war. The Sumter, mentioned 
above, ran out to sea, early in July, escaping the blockading 
squadron at the mouth of the Mississippi, pursued a career of 
plundering in the West Indian seas, and then crossed the 
ocean, to lie useless and inactive under the watch of the Tusca- 
rora in Spain. Its commander was that most self-satistied 
mortal, Raphael Semmes, afterwards of the Alabama. The 
York, another of this fraternity, was burnt by the United States 
steamboat Union, in August. The privateer Jefferson Davis, 
after taking the bark Alvarado, was wrecked on the bar of St. 
Augustine in the same month. The little Confederate priva- 
teer Nixon ran out of the Mississippi and escaped the clutches 
of the Niagara on the first of August.: The privateer Judah 
was burnt by men of the Colorado, in September, while get- 
ting ready, at Pensacola, for a plundering cruise. The steam- 
er Nashville ran the blockade at Charleston, in October, and 
destroyed the Harvey Burch on its passage across the ocean. 
These, we are aware, were small and inferior vessels, but they 
initiated ocean belligerency before, and long before, any of the 
large gunboats built in Englaud began their work of destruc- 
tion. 

Again, it is not true that the Confederates were without 
prize courts, if it be meant that no provision was made by their 
laws or their constitution for adjudication upon captured ves- 
sels. The constitution was copied after ours in this respect. 
The act of the 6th of May, to which we referred once before, 
is almost entirely taken up with the conduct to be observed 
by privateers. Enemy’s property on neutral vessels is not to 
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be seized ; the usual bonds are required, prize money is to. be 
distributed according to certain rules; property of amicable 
powers recaptured is to be restored on the payment of reason- 
able salvage; captured vessels are to be brought into some port 
of the Confederate States or of some amicable nation, and to be 
proceeded against before a competent tribunal; and in the 
case of captured vessels, goods, and effects brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Confederate District Courts of said 
States are to have exclusive original jurisdiction. These are 
some of the provisions of the Act, which also offers a bounty 
for burning or capturing vessels of the United States, and al- 
lows a reduction to be made of 33} per cent. on the amount of 
duties imposed by law, whenever any captured wares or mer- 
chandise art brought into port. This act, it is probable, will be 
found to have been copied, to a great extent, after our own ; 
but it shows that from the very first, war on the sea, in a man- 
ner conformable with the rules of civilized warfare, was within 
the contemplation of the Confederates. . 

Again, it cannot be true that there would have been no 
building of privateers in England, nor blockade running, nor 
trade in the munitions of war, but for the Queen’s proclama- 
tion. The argument of Mr. Sumner is, that the fear of the 
penalties of piracy would have deterred from all such aid to 
rebels and traitors. But as soon as it was established by our 
courts that Mr. Lincoln’s blockade implied the existence of 
war, every other nation could have protested against visiting 
the pains of piracy upon its subjects. Moreover, the penalties 
would not have been executed. The fear of a bitter retalia- 
tion, ard the singular gentleness of Mr. Lincoln’s spirit, to 
whom vengeance “was a strange work,” would have made 
them a dead letter, and this would have been found out by all 
the world. As for blockade runners in particular, we are not 
sure that we understand what Mr. Sumner has in view, when 
he says that not one of them “could have left the English 
shores except under a kindred. penalty,” that is, a penalty 
kindred to piracy. But what penalty worse than confiscation 
of ship and goods would the United States have inflicted on 
them? Or would the dread of this have outweighed commer- 
cial cupidity and the pleasurable excitement of such business, 
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when the highest penalties of the law never put an end to the 
slave trade—a far more disgraceful traffic. These blockade run- 
ners it was that protracted the Southern rebellion. The pri- 
vateers, built in England, harmed us by actual loss, and, to a 
considerable extent, drove our commerce from,the sea. But 
the actual loss was a limited and a definite one, to be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents, as Mr. Seward estimated it in 
one of his despatches to Mr. Adams. On the other hand, the 
evil inflicted by the blockade-runners was an immense one. 
Every gun, all the powder imported, all the cotton taken back, 
was so much fuel for a long war, warming the rebels into hope 
when they were nigh despair. But the proclamation of neu- 
trality, as we conceive, had a small effect in calling into life 
this traffic; and if there had been no such proclamation, sup- 
plies would have been furnished. 

We freely concede that the rebels drew hope from the atti- 
tude of England, as judged of by that measure, and from the 
attitude of the governing class toward the United States, that 
they would be recognized as an established government. We 
conclude, also, that the proclamation was not called for by any 
pressing necessity, and so far forth was dictated by a misjudg- 
ment of probabilities, or by a wrong bias. There was, as we 
all thought, a wish that the country might be divided, and 
this was as well known to rebel agents and the rebel govern- 
ment as to us. Let this hostile mind come in as evidence, if 
any is needed, whenever the Alabama claims are argued before 
an arbitrator, in case the negotiations are to take that shape ; 
let it be remembered, if that must be, as a ground of war, but 
there let its influence stop. 

It is the inevitable conclusion from the foregoing argument, 
that no consequences flowing out of this proclamation, be they 
as great as Mr. Sumner’s imagination makes them, or as 
small as a professed advocate of England would make them, 
can swell our claims on England or come with justice into the 
discussion of the Alabama question. For, if President Lin- 
coln had declared in eftect that a state of war existed, if, 
according to the decisions of our courts, reviewing the circum- 
stances of the time, such was the fact, if the blockade imposed 
on Southern ports could not be called a pacific one, if from the 
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fall of Sumter our first men regarded a state of war as having 
begun ; the British government cannot be chargeable with any 
offense against international law, in making known the same 
fact to British subjects, and in warning them of the muni- 
cipal as well as of the international penalties of transgressing 
against the laws of neutrality. Can they not fairly say, “there 
was war, and we warned against the temptations incident to a 
state of War to which neutrals are exposed? How are we re- 
sponsible for any disastrous results, near or remote, flowing out 
of the announcement of such a fact and of the dangers to 
which it might expose our countrymen ?” 

Another inference from our argument is, that no apology 
ought to be demanded from Great Britain. Apology is a kind 
of reparation most honorable to one who has committed a vio- 
lation of international law. But international law does not re- 
quire confession for the sins of the heart. One nation never 
takes the stool of penitence to make confession to another ex- 
cept for some positive outward act. The case of the Caroline 
and Lord Ashburton’s regret that such a thing had occurred, 
have been adduced as a wrong and a reparation, showing to us 
what we have a right to expect in the present instance. But 
the Caroline was invaded within our waters; the Canadian 
leaders of that expedition committed an offense of an overt 
kind against the laws of neutrality. But what overt act of 
wrong was there in the proclamation of neutrality? The 
moment we overthrow the position that there was no war, and 
Great Britain ought to have acted as if there were none, that 
moment all possibility of calling for an apology is cut off. 
There is nothing to apologize for unless a sin of the heart. 
And would a high spirited nation listen to the suggestion to 
make such an apology? Would it ever say, on compulsion or 
at the prompting of another state, that it had acted unwisely ? 

If we have been successful in the foregoing remarks, we 
have performed our main task, which was to brush away all 
those extraneous considerations that have accumulated around 
the qnestion of the Alabama, They do not properly go with 
it, they have no pertinency to it, they ought not to be taken 
into account. We might, therefore, here come to a close, but 
the simple case of the Alabama itself, perhaps, needs to be 
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presented to our readers, who may have been familiar enough 
with the discussions arising out of it several years ago, but 
may have now forgotten some of those facts and those points 
of international law which ought to be looked at, if we would 
take a just view of the case. 

More than a year had elapsed since the date of the Queen’s 
proclamation, when our minister at London became certain 
that a formidable gunboat was in building for the Confeder- 
ate States, at the shipyards of the Lairds, on the other side of 
the Mersey from Liverpool. On the 23d of June, he writes to 
Earl Russell that a war-steamer more powerful than the gun- 
boat Oreto (or Florida) and built in the dock-yard of persons, 
one of whom was at the time a member of the House of Com- 
mons, had been launched and was now fitting out for the 
especial and manifest object of carrying on hostilities by sea, 
and that it was “ about to be commanded by one of the insur- 
gent agents, the same who sailed in the Oreto.” “The par- 
ties,” he adds, “engaged in the enterprise, are persons well 
known at Liverpool to be agents and officers of the insurgents 
in the United States, the nature and extent of whose labors 
are well explained in the copy of an intercepted letter of one 
of them, which I received from my government some days 
ago, and which I had the honor to piace in your Lordship’s 
hand on Thursday last.” He now transmits, by way of confir- 
mation of what he had said, new evidence received from the 
American consul at Liverpool, and begs that either the pro- 
jected expedition may be stopped, or the fact be established 
that its purpose is not inimical to the people of the United 
States. 

Earl Russell replies (June 25th) that the matter has been 
referred to the proper department of the government, and 
again, in a note of July 4th, suggests to Mr. Adams that the 
consul of the United States at Liverpool be instructed to sub- 
mit to the collector of customs there the evidence in his pos- 
session relating to the destination of the vessel. 

Meanwhile, the Lords Commissioner of the Treasury, “ the 
proper department of the government,” as we suppose, re- 
port (July Ist) that they have, through the collector at Liver- 
pool, found the description of the vessel to be correct, “ that she 
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is evidently and avowedly intended for a ship of war, that she 
has several powder canisters on board, but, as yet, neither guns 
nor canisters, that the current report in regard to the vessel 
is that she has been built by a foreign government, which is 
not denied by the Messrs. Laird with whom the surveyor has 
conferred ; but they do not appear disposed to reply to any 
questions respecting the destination of the vessel after she 
leaves Liverpool, and the officers have no other reliable source 
of information on that point ; and, having referred the matter 
to [their] solicitor, he has reported his opinion that at present 
there is not sufficient ground to warrant the detention of the 
vessel or any interference on the part of this department, in 
which report [they] beg to express [their] concurrence.” To this 
they add the advice that seems to have led to Earl Russell’s 
letter of July 4th, that the American consul should submit his 
evidence in regard to the destination of the vessel to the col- 
lector at Liverpool, since, without full evidence to justify their 
proceedings, “the seizing officers migh® entail on themselves 
and on the government very serious consequences.” 

The consul, under Mr. Adams’s direction, acted in accord- 
ance with this recommendation, but as he did not affix to the 
paper which he submitted to the collector the legal form of 
evidence, it was rejected. This omission was afterwards sup- 
plied. The evidence in the possession of our minister and of 
the consul was submitted to a legal adviser, Mr. R. P. Collier, 
Queen’s counsel, whose opinion (given July 16th) was, that 
the evidence was almost conclusive in favor of the vessel 
being fitted out as a privateer for the use of the Confederate 
government, in contravention of the provisions of the foreign 
enlistment act He also advised that the chief officer of cus- 
toms at Liverpool should be immediately applied to, in order 
to seize the vessel, as the said act anthorized him to do, with a 
view to her condemnation, an indemnity being given him if he 
required it. It would at the same time be proper, he thought, 
to inform the foreign secretary of the fact, and to add the re- 
quest that the government would direct the vessel to be seized, 
or to ratify the seizure, if it had been made. “If the matter 
were not urgent,” says he, “I would advise no other steps 
being taken until it was known whether or not the govern- 
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ment thought fit to interfere; but inasmuch as the govern- 
ment might not unreasonably take some little time to deter- 
mine what course to pursue, during which time the vessel 
might escape, I advise the more prompt remedy.” 

Mr. Adams, feeling the urgency of the case, now sends to 
Earl Russell copies of those same depositions which the consul 
had placed in the hands of the collector at Liverpool, and two 
days atterwards—July 24th—submitted to him two more depo- 
sitions relating to the same matter, together with a second 
opinion given by Mr. Collier. This opinion contains the fol- 
lowing expressions: “I am of opinion that the collector of 
customs would be justified in detaining the vessel. Indeed, I 
should think that if he allows the vessel to leave Liverpool, 
he will incur a heavy responsibility,—a responsibility of which 
the board of customs, under whose direction he appears to be 
acting, must take their share. It appears difficult to make 
out a stronger case of infringement of the foreign enlistment 
act, which, if not enforced on this occasion, is little better than 
a dead letter. It well deserves consideration whether, if the 
vessel be allowed to escape, the federal government would not 
have serious grounds of remonstrance.” + 

On the same day that Mr. Collier gave that opinion—July 
23d—another legal agent of Mr. Adams writes to the Board of 
Customs, and puts into their hands two new aflidavits, the 
same to which Mr. Adams had called Earl Russell’s attention, 
together with Mr. Collier’s opinion. He adds, that he had 
that morning learned that instructions were forwarded the day 
before to the collector at Liverpool not to exercise the powers 
of the act in this instance, on the ground that the facts dis- 
closed in the affidavits made before him were not sufficient to 
justify the collector in seizing the vessel. He asks, on behalf 
of the government of the United States, a reconsideration of 
this matter, “as involving consequences of the greatest possible 
description,” and closes by saying that the gunboat was now 
lying in Birkenhead docks, ready for sea in all respects, with a 
crew of fifty men on board, and might sail at any time, for 
which reason he had sent the depositions directly to the Board 
of Custom, instead of transmitting them according to ordinary 
rule through the collector. 
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This letter induced the Board of Customs to refer the matter 
to the law officers of the crown, whose opinion would be fol- 
lowed—they say—as to the matter of seizing the vessel. 

It must have been at this time that the unfortunate delay 
occurred, of which Earl Russell spoke in a conference with Mr. 
Adams on the Ist of August. His lordship—says our min- 
ister—tirst took up the case of “ 290” (the Alabama) “ and re- 
marked that a delay in determining upon it had most unex- 
pectedly been caused by the sudden development of a malady 
of the Queen’s advocate, Sir John Harding, totally incapaci- 
tating him for business.* This had made it necessary to call 
in other parties, whose opinion had been at last given for the 
detention of the gunboat, but before the order got down to 
Liverpool the vessel was gone. He should, however, send 
directions to have her stopped if she went, as was probable, to 
Nassau.” Mr. Adams subjoins these words: “I said I was 
aware that the gunboat was off, but I did not say what I my- 
self have little doubt of, that her sudden departure was occa- 
sioned by a notion, obtained somehow or other, that such a 
proceeding was impending.”+ 

The opinion of the legal advisers of the Crown was given 
on the 29th of July in favor of detaining the vessel, but the 
same day she sailed out of Liverpool without register or clear- 
ance, as if on a pleasure trip, with the builders and members 
of their families, and with other invited guests. Earl Russell, 
in 1864, referring to this transaction, quotes a passage from 
Fullam’s cruise of the Alabama, to the effect that the hasty 
departure was due to news received that the customs’ authori- 
ties had orders to board and detain the vessel that morning, and 
adds that such was the fact, and that there certainly seemed to 
have been treachery on the part of some one furnishing the 


information. 
But let us complete our sketch of the course of the priva- 





* There seems to be no doubt that this was a veritable and alarming malady. 

+ Thus far we have drawn from the Executive documents for 1862-68, Vol. 1. . 
It is hardly necessary to refer to the pages, which are between the 138th and 
163d. In the ensuing references we follow an article of Mr. Bemis, in the Sup- 
plement to the Boston “ Daily Advertiser," November 11th, 1865, 
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teer. Towed down the Mersey by a steam tug, she lay fora 
while in Beaumaris or in Maelfra Bay, until the tug could re- 
tarn and bring out a portion of the crew. The American 
consul watched the movements, and on the 30th of July in- 
formed the chief officer of the customs at Liverpool, that the 
Hercules was then at a landing stage, taking on board men, 
forty or fifty in number, beams evidently for gun-carriages, and 
other things, and that a quantity of cutlasses had been taken 
on board a few days before. He says, also, that the master of 
the tug stated that the gunboat, which was cruising off port 
Lynas, had six guns below and was taking powder from anoth- 
er vessel. The surveyor of the port on the same day writes to 
the collector that he visited the tug, and, although he found no 
guns or ammunition on board of her, saw there a considerable 
number of persons, male and female, some of whom admitted 
to him that they were a portion of the crew, and were going 
to join the gunboat. He found, however, nothing on the tug 
which could call for the collector’s interference. The captain 
of the tug again made affidavit that on this second voyage of 
his he took with him from thirty to forty men, who, according 
to his belief, were to be employed on board as a part of the 
crew. We know from subsequent testimony of one who was 
concerned in the affair, that the men signed articles on that 
night of the 30th.* 

Thus we have pursued the facts relating to this “ fatal and 
perfidious bark,” down to the time when she was ready to 
leave the nest where she had been cherished and guarded, 
until she was fledged and fitted to fly abroad. It was sup- 
posed that she might go into Queenstown harbor. But no 
message was sent to seize her there before July 31st, on which 
same day the collector of Liverpool received the empty order 
to lay hands upon her, as if it was really thought she would 
run back into the jaws of the lion. Her further progress has 
no especial bearing on our subject. She made for the Azores, 
and at Terceira “ was shortly joined by a barque, the ‘ Agrip- 





* Clarence Yonge, paymaster on the Alabama, who changed sides, and gave 
Mr. Adams a detailed account of the contract for making the vessel, its escape, 
and cruise. Exec. Doc. for 1863-64. 1., 24 seq. 
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pina,’ which had sailed from the Thames, with the greater 
portion of the privateer’s guns and stores on board. The 
barque discharged her cargo into the ‘290,’ which was still 
flying the British ensign, and when the Portuguese authorities 
interposed, the person Butcher, it is alleged, represented his 
vessel to be English, aiding the English barque, which, he said, 
was sinking. Another vessel shortly arrived from Liverpool, 
the steamer Bahama—conveying the Confederate officer Cap- 
tain Semmes, with Bullock and fifty additional men, and stores 
for the privateer. The Portuguese authorities then ordered all 
three vessels off, but they merely went to a secluded part of 
the coast, and completed the transhipment of the stores. The 
Bahama cleared from Liverpool on the 12th of August, having 
on beard nineteen cases, containing guns, guncarriages, shot, 
rammers, etc., shipped by a firm of engineers and ironfound- 
ers. These cases were professedly shipped for Nassau. After 
the transfer of the cargo had been concluded, Semmes took 
command, ran up the Confederate flags to the masthead, and 
christened the new steamer the ‘ Alabama.’ He read to the 
crew his commission from Jefferson Davis, as captain, and 
then made a speech, in which he explained the kind of warfare 
he proposed to wage, and called for volunteers. One hundred 
and ten of those on board consented, and forty refused, return- 
ing in the Bahama to Liverpool.” Of those who remained, a 
considerable part belonged to the English naval reserve, and 
were all trained gunners.* 

Of the reception of the Alabama in the British Islands, and 
of her successful career of plunder and destruction, we do not 
intend to speak. The number and value of her prizes may be 
found, as given by the Secretary of State, in the diplomatic 
correspondence for 1866-1867. (Executive Documents 1. 
180-192.) 

It is plain on the face of these transactions that our govern- 
ment was not unreasonable in making complaint and demand- 
ing redress. Nor was it strange, when every steamer was 
bringing news of the open sympathy of the most influential 





* From an extract from a pamphlet published in London entitled “the Ala- 
bama,” given in a note of Mr. Grosvenor B. Lowrey’s “English neutrality,” New 
York, 1863. 
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class of society in England, that the same feeling was imputed 
to the government, and that to the connivance of the govern- 
ment was imputed the escape of the Alabama, as well as many 
other violations of neutrality. The aristocracy seemed to us 
toresemble “ the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who 
said raze it, raze it to the foundation thereof.” The time when 
the “290” was getting ready for sea was that in which news 
reached England of the ill success of General McClellan betore 
Richmond. The friends of the Confederate cause were en- 
couraged. In the House of Commons, not less than four-fifths 
of whom Mr. Adams thought, some months afterward, to be no 
well-wishers to anything American, there were motions looking 
towards recognition and intervention by “ peaceable means or 
otherwise.” He was assured that the apprehension of distress 
and of agitation among the laboring classes, growing out of 
the failure of the cotton supply, might “lead the governing 
powers of France and England to some joint representation to 
the Government of the United States, they being in no con- 
dition to withstand any great severity of pressure of this de- 
scription.” 

In a word, the strong sympathy at this time for the Confed- 
erates, the ill success ‘of our armies, the great desire for indus- 
trial reasons to have the war come to a speedy end, are suffi- 
cient to account for a failure of the British Government to do 
its duties of neutrality, if any such failure can be made out on 
probable evidence to have existed. The delay and reluctance 
to detain the vessel are thus readily explained, and an inten- 
tion not to do right runs prima facie through all the proceed- 
ings. 

But was there a failure of that government to do its duties of 
neutrality? Here two questions meet us. Could the vessel 
have been stopped according to the provisions of the enlistment 
act, and was there sufficient ground for the government to in- 
tervene according to the law of nations. To us it is of minor 
importance what the enlistment act requires or forbids; the 
main point is what international law requires or forbids to be 
done. Suppose that there had been no enlistment act,—and the 
present act bearing that name.was not passed until near the 
end of the reign of George III.,—and that there were no pro- 
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cess known to English law by which certain infractions of the 
rights of neutrals could be reached, would that defect of the 
law shut neutrals off from complaint and claim of reparation ? 
Certainly not. The object of the enlistment act, and of our 
earlier neutrality acts, was to defend the law of nations by the 
law of the State, to protect other States from being wronged 
by private persons enjoying the protection of the government, 
and to prevent collisions of States with one another, which would 
be sure to arise, unless civil law and the courts were constitu- 
ted the guardians of that law between States, which must other- 
wise rely on armed force alone for its conservation. When a 
nation receives injuries from subjects of another, it needs not 
to stop and ask whether those subjects are violating the laws of 
their own State ; if they are committing a breach of interna- 
tional law that is ground enough for reclamation and demand 
of redress. 

Thus the principle is logically necessary that no natioa can 
be excused for any international injury committed within its 
jurisdiction by the plea that its municipal law is defective. 
“That is your own affair,” would be the just reply to such a 
plea ; “it is your duty to have efficient laws, but whether they 
are efficient or inefficient, or if you have no law at all, it is all 
one to us who are injured. We are wronged, and under the 
law of all Christendom which you and we profess to obey, we 
demand some kind of reparation.” 

This view of duty has governed the United States. Before 
the law of 1794 had been passed, and in the very infancy of the 
government, President Washington declared in a proclamation 
that he had given instructions to those officers to whom it be- 
longed, to cause prosecutions to be instituted against all per- 
sons who should, within the cognizance of the courts of the 
United States, violate the law of nations with respect to the 
powers at war or any of them. Shortly after, on the represen- 
tation of the British Minister at Washington, that the Little 
Sarah was fitting out as a French privateer,she was seized, and 
being found to contain a suspicious armament, was prevented 
from sailing. A number of prizes were restored to their 
owners on proof that the capturing vessels had been fitted out 
in the United States. The governors of the States were called 
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upon to arrest vessels about to depart. These are but a specimen 
of what was done in a country without precedents to be follow- 
ed, and guided by views of international obligation. The nen- 
trality acts of 1795 and of 1818 grew out of this feeling ; and, 
when in 1823 the repeal of the foreign enlistment act was 
moved by Lord Althorpe in the House of Commons, Mr. Can- 
ning could say, “if I wished for a guide in the system of 
neutrality I should take that laid down by America in the days 
of the Presidency of Washington and the Secretaryship of 
Jefferson.”* 

Nor was there in this anything supererogatory on the part 
of our government. It is believed that international law has 
a right to démand for every independent State such protection. 
If we cannot say that whatever a State could not do without 
placing itself in a hostile attitude it could not allow a private 
person within its jurisdiction to do, we may say thus much : 
that no act can be permitted or overlooked, by which a private 
person procures for a belligerent either men or vessels intend- 
ed for theservice of war. In the present imperfect state of the 
law of nations, a neutral may perhaps shut its eyes to the con- 
veyance of contraband articles as a matter of trade, but even 
such connivance is a refusal to prevent unneutral acts and an in- 
direct administering of fuel to the flames of war. Beyond this, 
to act as an agent of a belligerent, to make a ship of war or 
transport, to enlist men to serve in his army or navy, this is so 
palpable an identification of neutral subjects with the belliger- 
ent, that it is the obvious duty of neutral States to prevent it 
and to punish it, as truly as it is their duty to punish plots con- 
cocted within their borders to assassinate a foreign sovereign. 
And this isa duty prior to any law passed to that effect, a duty 
which demands that laws be made to enforce its fulfiliment. 

An extract or two will show that this doctrine, drawn from 
the nature of neutrality itself, has been current among the 
modern writers on the law of nations. Kliiber uses such lan- 
guage as this: “A neutral State is neither judge nor party. It 
is obligated, not only to allow itself and its subjects to commit 





* See Phillimore iii, § 147, Twiss Rights and Duties in War, § 231, and Mr. 
Lowrey’s Pamphlet, p. 12 seq. - 
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no act, the aim of which is to favor or support one of the bel- 
ligerents in their undertakings, but also to endure a violation 
of its neutrality from no belligerent power. A violation of 
complete neutrality on the neutral State’s part would accord- 
ingly be not only every sort of assistance in war or allowance 
of the same to its subjects—as, for instance, that they should 
serve one of the belligerents as privateers—but also every vol- 
untary concession to one of the belligerents to make immediate 
use of its lands and seas for purposes of hostility.” 

Dr. Wheaton, in referring to the right asserted by the Minis- 
ter of France of arming and equipping vessels of war and of 
enlisting men within the territory of the United States, being 
a neutral nation, thus speaks: “ examining this question under 
the law of nations, and the general usage of mankind, the 
American Government preduced proofs, from the most enlight- 
ened and approved writers on the subject, that a neutral nation 
must in respect to war, observe an exact impartiality towards 
the belligerent parties ; that favors to the one, to the prejudice 
of the other, would import a fraudulent neutrality of which no 
nation would be the dupe; that no succor ought to be given to 
either, unless stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or anything 
else directly serving the war ; that the right of raising troops 
being one of the rights of sovereignty, and consequently apper- 
taining exclusively to the nation itself, no foreign power can 
levy men within the territory without its consent ; that, finally, 
the treaty of 1778, making it unlawful for the enemies of 
France to arm in the United States, could not be construed 
affirmatively into a permission to the French to arm in those 
ports, the treaty being express as to the prohibition, but silent 
as to the permission.” 

We only add a citation from Dr. Phillimore’s work bearing 
on the responsibility of the nation for acts done within its terri- 
tory. “The maxim adverted to in a former volume of this 
work, is sound, viz.: that a State is prima facie responsible for 
whatever is done within its jurisdiction, for it must be pre- 
sumed to be capable of preventing or punishing offenses, com- 
mitted within its boundaries. A body politic is therefore 
responsible for the acts of individuals, which are acts of actual 
meditated hostility towards a nation, with which the govern- 
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ment of these subjects professes to maintain relations of friend- 
ship or neutrality. ‘ Culpa caret qui scit sed prohibere non 
potest,’ is the doctrine of the Roman law ; but such an avowal, 
actual or constructive, on the part of the unintentionally 
injuring, State justifies the injured State in exercising, if it 
can, that jurisdiction by foreign force which ought to be, but 
cannot be exercised by domestic law.”* . 

We are aware that the views of the duties of neutrals are 
somewhat modified in modern times, that, for instance, of old 
to allow a belligerent to enlist troops within the neutral’s terri- 
tory, if the same privilege was granted to both adversaries, was 
not held to be a participation in the war ; while now complete 
separation from all aid to either of the hostile parties is consid- 
ered obligatory. Perhaps, owing to this change in the views 
of neutral duty, as consisting not in impartiality, but in stand- 
ing entirely aside, nations differ somewhat in their feel- 
ings; those which have generally been neutral may have a 
nicer sense of what is right than those which have waged the 
great historic wars of modern times ; but the tendency seems to 
be as we have represented it. And this is a tendency towards 
righteousness and peace. Moreover, the neutrals have gained 
vastly by modern law in the security of their maritime com- 
merce ; why should not with these privileges the definiteness 
of the line of their duties increase also ? 

The English enlistment act, although less stringent than our 
neutrality laws, was intended to protect the law of nations and 
generally serves that purpose. Let us now see whether there 
was good ground under that act, and according to the spirit of 
intervational law, in detaining and trying “ No. 290,” and also 
whether the English Government seems to have done its 
duty. 

First, the Oreto had left the port of Liverpool, not six months 
before this gunboat went to sea, and appeared on the ocean as 
a Confederate privateer. There were men who could be shown 
to be in all probability agents of the same parties, and inter- 
cepted letters proved an intention to procure vessels from Eng- 
land in order to prey on our commerce. 





*See Morstadt’s Kliiber,§ 284; Wheaton’s Elements, § 425 (part 4, chap. 3, 
$6); Phillimore’s Comment, vol. 8, §§ 148, 149. 
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Secondly, the Alabama, as we will call it by prolepsis, was 
being built, as the Lairds admitted, by a foreign government— 
not by themselves as a commercial adventure, which the act 
did not forb’'d—and they were indisposed to answer any ques- 
tions respecting the destination of the vessel after she should 
leave the port of Liverpool. They did not attempt to disguise 
what was most apparent, that she was intended for a ship of 
war. 
Was not the probability greatly heightened by these admis- 
sions, that this was the beginning of a hostile expedition ? Why 
conceal the fact that a ship of war was built for a government 
at peace with mankind, and why not even swear to it, if such 
were in reality the fact ? 
Thirdly, the evidence submitted to Mr. Adams’s counsel led 
him to advise an application to the authorities at Liverpool that 
the vessel should be seized. The position was almost conclu- 
sive to his mind that she was being fitted out as a privateer for 
the use of the Confederate Government. 
And again, in an opinion given seven days afterward on new 
evidence, he thinks that a stronger case of infringement of the 
foreign enlistment act could with difficulty be made out. It 
is little better than a dead letter, he says, if this vessel can 
escape. He thinks that in such a case the Federal Govern- 
ment would have serious grounds for remonstrance. 
Fourthly, there was direct evidence given by at least one 
person that the Alabama was going out as a Confederate 
privateer. William Passmore, who is mentioned by Mr. Sum- 
ner in his speech, and whose name appears among those 
whose affidavits were submitted by our minister to Mr. Collier, 
swore that he was engaged to go with the vessel on her 
cruise, and was distinctly told by the captain that the ship was 
to fight for the Confederate States of America. The elder 
Laird, the member of Parliament, in a speech delivered at 
Liverpool in October, 1863, refers to this testimony in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Does any shipowner present believe, or any 
. man connected with shipping, that the captain of a vessel, 

supposed to be going upon an extraordinary *oyage, would go 
and tell a man who appears to have been a hired agent or spy 
of acertain gentleman in London? Would the captain of a 
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ship on such an expedition go and tell a common sailor, at the 
sailor’s home, all the ins and outs of his intentions regarding 
the ship?” And then he quotes the solicitor general as saying, 
in a speech delivered some months before, that “of the six 
depositions transmitted on the 22d of July, only ore was good 
for anything at all, viz.: the evidence of a person named 
Passmore, which was sufficient to prove the material facts. 
Two more were sent, corroborating Passmore, on the 24th, and 
were received by Earl Russell on the 26th.” To which Laird 
adds, “ Passmore was the man who made the affidavit that he 
was told by the captain where the ship was to go. I don’t 
believe him, and he must have got up the evidence for the 
oceasion.” The solicitor evidently regards the testimony of 
this man and of two others as important, and Laird rebuts it 
by charging him with a falsehood, on the ground that a cap- 
tain bound on such a business would not have been such a fool 
as to admit him into his secrets. Very well, but there the 
testimony was, and, until it could be shown to be false on the 
trial of the vessel after seizure, it was good ground for the 
action of the government. 

But the government at length admitted that there was good 
ground for detaining the vessel by sending orders to that effect. 
What shall be said of the delay before such action was taken, 
but that the government was responsible for its consequences ! 
No reason has ‘been given which justifies such delay. The 
evidence was in a nut shell. The ship was known to be 
almost ready to sail. If the Queen’s advocate was too ill to 
give advice, new counsel could be employed. The Board of 
Customs resolved so to do on the 25th of July. Could not an 
opinion have been reached in a few hours? It looks to per- 
sons at this distance from the transaction as if cowardice or 
indifference, reluctance to detain the ship in the face of a 
strong public sentiment, or regardlessness of the interests of a 
friendly state, if not willingness that its commerce should 
sufter, had seized upon those whose business it was to act with 
promptitude and vigor. 

But how far floes the fact that no armament was taken on 
board in English territory affect the question? Lord Palmer- 
ston said in Parliament, that he had great doubts whether, if 
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the Alabama had been seized, there would not have been a lia- 
bility for considerable damages on account of the seizure. 
“Tt is generally known that she sailed from this country un- 
armed, and not properly fitted out for war, and that she re- 
ceived her armament, equipment, and crew in a foreign port. 
Therefore whatever suspicions we may have had—and they 
were well founded, as it afterwards turned out—as to the in- 
tended destination of the vessel, her condition at that time 
would not have justified a seizure.” To this it might be re- 
plied, that the orders for her detention were based not on her 
having an armament on board, but on one or more persons 
having been enlisted with the understanding that she was to 
be a Confederate privateer. Moreover, such an evasion of the 
law is manifestly possible in every similar case. Ought the 
aggrieved nation to forbear complaining and demanding re- 
dress, because the law was a dead letter, and the government 
could be so easily cajoled? Suppose the captain of the vessel 
had published in the newspapers that the gunboat belonged to 
the Confederate States, that it was to go out of English waters 
unarmed, and to take guns and ammunition on board in a for- 
eign port, or, if worse came to worse, on the sea; suppose he 
had invited the Board of Customs to take a pleasure excursion 
to Beaumaris Bay,—her condition under such circumstances 
would have been precisely that which it was, when, as 
Lord Palmerston said, it would not have justified a seizure. 
If this be so, the neutral has no redress under the laws of 
Great Britain for any depredations on his commerce: only 
have a rendezvous for two or three vessels in some place like 
the Azores, where there is no danger from the public authori- 
ties, and you may do what you will. 

We forbear to add that when the bird had flown, it was the 
duty of the government, under circumstances which confirmed 
the more than suspicions of its destination, to send out a swift 
steamer in pursuit. This was talked of, but never, if we are 
well informed, was it carried out. 

In a letter to Earl Russell of October 23d, 1863, Mr. Adams 
uses this language: “That this vessel was built with the intent 
to make war against the United States by British subjects in a 
British port, and that she was prepared there to be armed and 
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eqnipped with a specific armament adapted to her construction 
for the very purpose she is now pursuing, does not appear to 
[the United States] to admit of dispute. Furthermore, it is 
sufficiently established that when this vessel was ready, and 
her armament and equipment were equally ready, she was clan- 
destinely sent, by the contrivance of her British holders, and 
the armament and equipment were at the same time clandes- 
tinely sent, through the contrivance of the same or other 
British subjects who prepared them, to a common point out- 
side of the British waters, and there the armament and equip- 
ment of this vessel as a warship were completed.” 

* From a review of these circumstances, the United States 
understand that the building, armament, equipment, andfexpe- 
dition of this vessel carried with it one single criminal intent, 
running equally through all the portions of this preparation, 
fully complete and executed when the gunboat, No. 290, took 
the name of the Alabama; and that this intent brought the 
whole transaction, in all its several parts here recited, within 
the lawful jurisdiction of Great Britain, where the main por- 
tions of the crime were planned and executed.” 

He then goes on to say that the United States gave due 
notice of this criminal enterprise to the British government, 
and that if they had acted with the required energy, the whole 
scheme must have been frustrated. This country, then, “ can- 
not consider the justice of their claim for reparation liable to 
be affected by any circumstances connected with the mere 
forms of proceedings, on the part of Great Britain, which are 
exclusively within her own control.” He adds, “ that he is in- 
structed to say that his government must continue to insist 
that Great Britain has made itself responsible for the damages 
which the peaceful, law-abiding citizens of the United States 
sustain by the depredations of the vessel called the Alabama.” 

These are words which have not yet lost their power. And 
in reading them, as well as many other papers from the same 
hand, written about the same time, one cannot help entertain- 
ing high respect for the minister, who never lost his patience 
nor his temper, who maintained the dignity of his country 
with a noble calmness, and, when he was forced to feel indig- 
nation, confined it within those bounds which were prescribed 
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by the great cause which he represented, and by the trying 
circumstances in which he was placed. Would that all our 
statesmen could thus govern themselves ! 

We have finished our work, and have no intention to discuss 
the question, What ought now to be done? It is a pity that — 
the recognition of the belligerency of the Confederates was 
ever mixed up with that of the Alabama claims. But when 
the policy of the government was changed, and a treaty sub- 
mitting this simple question to arbitration was made, it is a 
greater pity that it was rejected by an almost unanimous 
Senate. For whatis tocome next? Shall we goto war? On 
what pretext, when the adverse party is willing to have the dif- 
ferences settled amicably—and at what cost? Shall Mr. 
Sumner’s position be accepted, and England be called upon to 
pay damages for every possible result of the first step which 
she took at the beginning of the war—we ought rather, if we 
take this position, to say, before the war? But neither will 
she nor ought she to think of this; and we may be sure that 
such a claim will be scouted at and laughed at everywhere in 
all impartial countries. Shall we return on our steps and make 
a new treaty on the basis of the one just rejected? But that 
will involve a loss of national character. We shall seem to 
have acted like children. Shall we let the matter drag along, 
to be settled some ten years hence? But we may be sure that 
better terms will never be obtained than we might have now, 
unless, indeed, the mean policy be in contemplation of waiting 
for some time of public distress in Great Britain, and screwing 
our claims, just or unjust, out of her necessities. We make no 
reply to these questions of our own asking. Being dinopes 
consilii ourselves, we offer no counsel to the country, and are 
only sorry that those who are responsible for counsel did not 
look before they leaped. 

And now, in closing our remarks, we wish to express our 
regret that what we have said is in direct opposition to the 
views of a man whom we esteem and honor. Mr. Sumner is 
a highly ethical man, he is a peace-loving man, he is one of the 
best informed men we have ever had in the United States, he 
has rendered many and varied services to the country, he has 
endured, in maintaining a righteous cause, what public men 
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rarely endure. That he desires a protracted quarrel between 
our country and Great Britain, we cannot for a moment be- 
lieve. His suggestions, false as they appear to us, do him 
_ eredit, for it seems to his fervid soul that Great Britain in our 
contest had a direct complicity with slavery. We cannot sus- 
pect him of political management, for he is a schular and an 
orator rather than a manager. We shall not cease to hold him 
in honor, although we think that he has chosen, on the subject 
of the Alabama claims, an untenable and an unwise position. 


Though we disclaim the intention of giving counsel in re- 
gard to the negotiations with which Mr. Motley is entrusted, 
we may be allowed to say that the present moment seems to 
us to be the very best opportunity for the two countries to 
settle some points tonching neutral rights for the future. To 
do this is for the highest interests of both nations; it would be 
honorable for both, and humiliating to neither! The English 
may be assured that, whatever becomes of the Alabama claims, 
the memory among us of what they felt and allowed in the 
late rebellion will not soon sleep, if things remain as they are; 
and that the next war, in which they become involved, will see 
more than one Alabama issuing from our ports to rob and burn 
their shipping. The United States on their part need and de- 
mand some assurance that the present Joose practice in respect 
to neutrality will not be persisted in hereafter. Nor is it well 
for us—either for our character or prosperity—to chew the cud 
of wrath and brood over supposed wrongs. It is far more im- 
portant to agree on general rules for the future than to 
determine how the claims for damages not exceeding, at 
the utmost, a few millions of pounds, are to be adjusted. We 
write this in the interests of lasting peace, and in the belief 
that the present system of rules in regard to contraband is 
wholly wrong. War now, to no small an extent, is carried on 
by neutrals and for neutrals: they are the capitalists in the 
workshop of death. Let the countries agree by treaty that 
hereafter, when either is a belligerent, no ships of use for the 
purposes of war shall be built in and sail from the ports of the 
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other, being a neutral, without heavy bonds given by the par- 
ties interested restraining such vessels to an innocent employ- 
ment. Let blockade running and the export of contraband 
articles be placed under similar restrictions. Let a trade more 
bloody than the slave trade be stopped, as far as law and 
police can stop it. When it is once expressed in honest trea- 
_ ties that such trade is to be frowned upon, the future of the 
world will be more hopeful. 
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Artictz VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[On account of delay in the printing office a large number of notices of import- 
ant books are deferred to the next number. ] 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Lire or Dr. Samvex, Muer.*—The author of these volumes, 
so far as we can judge from the examination of their pages, seems 
to have had two objects in view in presenting them to the public. 
The first was to give a biographical sketch of his honored father; 
the second to do what he could, in a side way, to prevent the re- 
union of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church. If the pub- 
lication had been delayed two or three months, the size and con- 
sequently the expense of the book might have been diminished, 
while, at the same time, greater unity in the design would have 
been secured. As the vote in the Old School General Assembly 
against the proposed reunion was only five,as compared with two 
hundred and fifty, or more, in its favor, we can hardly avoid the 
feeling that the delay would have been a decided gain on the 
whole; but, as the author has doubtless satisfied his own con- 
science, and as the five brethren need all the support which can be 
afforded from any source, we are not disposed to insist too ear- 
nestly upon this point. 

The subject of the biography, as the title indicates, is the late 
Dr. Miller, who was for more than thirty years a professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton and who ought to be regarded; 
a8 truly perhaps as any other man, as the originator of that Insti- 
tution. Nineteen years have elapsed since his death, but only at 
this late day has any record of his life been given to the world. 
The reasons for so long a postponement of the work are not very 
clearly made known ; but it is well that men as prominent and 
useful as he was should be commemorated, even if it be after an- 
other generation has come forward upon the stage of action. We 





* The Life of Samuel Miller, D. D., LL. D., Second Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jersey. By 
Samust Mricer. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remson, and Haffelfinger, 1869. 12mo. 
2 vols. pp. 381, 562. 
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are glad to see the book, and we have read it with much interest, 
Dr. Miller was not a man of brilliant or great powers, as his son, 
the author of these volumes, and, indeed, most of the writers whose 
opinions are cited by him, admit. Yet he had a good mind, sound 
and well-balanced, thoroughly under his control, inspired by more 
than ordinary enthusiasm, and supplied with more learning than 
most of the men who surrounded him. By constant and methodi- 
cal working, he became prominent in his denomination as a scholar 
in the ecclesiastical field. He was a writer of reputation, particu- 
larly in respect to subjects connected with his department, and 
was regarded by his Presbyterian brethren as an authority of much 
weight. Even to extreme age he was constantly active with his 
pen, having published his last work when he was seventy-nine years 
old. He discharged all the duties of his professorship almost to the 
very close of life, and was removed by death while still retaining 
the fullness of his powers. But it was in his character that he 
seems to have stood preéminent. The graduates of the Seminary, 
and the leading men of the Old School body in general, looked 
upon him as a man of extraordinary goodness. His pupils remem. 
bered him in after years with the utmost reverence, esteeming it 8 
one of the privileges of their early life that they were brought un- 
der his influence. Their praises of him in this respect, as given in 
the Biography, are almost unmeasured. The record of such a life 
can scarcely fail to be interesting and useful to many who read it 
attentively. In the limits of a brief notice of such a book, it is im- 
possible to review the narrative or call attention to the events 
which are recounted. We only propose to suggest one or two 
points which have occurred to us, and then to commend to our 
readers the perusal of the volumes, if they desire to know the his- 
tory of this distinguished divine. 

Dr. Miller was a man of much larger spirit than most of his Old 
School contemporaries in the great conflict which divided the 
Presbyterian body thirty years ago. The story of his life, during 
the period which immediately preceded the disruption, shows 
clearly that he did not sympathize with the extremists of his party. 
The right of private judgment was a right which he respected. 
The possibility of differing on minor points, and yet of being with. 
in the bounds of the orthodox faith, was a possibility which he 
fully acknowledged. To the iast moment, he resisted the course 
of those who were willing to cast off not only all New England 
Congregationalists of a more liberal character, but all New School 
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men in his own branch of the Church. We cannot help believing 
that, if his counsels could have been followed throughout the whole 
crisis, the disgraceful scenes of 1837-8 would have been avoided. 
True it is, indeed, that he finally united himself with the more 
violent partisans, and acted wholly on their side. But the 
yielding, at last, was only the yielding of a more generous mind, 
overborne by the almost resistless force brought to bear upon him, 
and compelled, as it were, to contradict the nobler utterances of 
former years. The change which came over him and his associates 
in the seminary, according to the statements of Dr.S. J. Baird and 
the hints which are found even in these volumes, was not brought 
about altogether in the noblest way—yet as for Dr. Miller at least, 
for he alone is the subject of this book, we are willing to regard 
it, for the sake of his Christian charity so often manifested, as the 
change of a man who was as little conscious of the less worthy in- 
fluences as was possible. The fact of the case was that no man 
could be a prominent leader in the Old School body, after a cer- 
tain time, without uniting his voice with the extreme and anath- 
ematizing party ; and the Princeton gentlemen succumbed to the 
necessities of the crisis, rather than lose their positions or abandon 
the old views. It is a little remarkable, that when, in the progress 
of time, the Presbyterian body has come to a reunion, the succes- 
sors of those gentlemen have opposed it to the last moment, and 
then have yielded to a necessity upon the other side. There is 
nothing more lamentable in such violent movements, as that in 
1837 to which we allude, than the failing of men like this honored 
servant of God, who have stood firm for a while in their large- 
heartedness and conciliatory spirit. But it is hardly to be won- 
dered at, that so many of them are unable to endure the pressure 
which comes at the final moment, or to oppose the furious onset 
of other men who are as bold as they are narrow-minded. 

Dr. Miller, it may be remarked again, was a man of a former gene- 
ration in his manner and style of character, as well as the time in 
which he lived. The reader will not fail to be interested in ob- 
serving the change which has come upon society, as he peruses the 
letters with which the volume sare largely filled, or listens to 
the commendations which his admirers bestow upon their vene- 
rated friend. The gentleman of the “ Old School” was a type of 
man quite different from anything that we see in these days. He 
was vastly more precise and formal, and, so far as dignity consists 
in manners, he was much more dignified than his more modern 
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successor. There was a stateliness in his every-day life, in his 
familiar conversations, even in his amusing stories, which the busy 
apd hurried character of the present time scarcely allows in any 
man on any occasion. The rapidity with which this entire trans- 
formation has taken place is only equaled by its completeness. 
We can hardly avoid calling attention to this point, and saying 
that the Princeton professor seems to have been a fine specimen of 
the old style of man. We do not wonder that, as he lived on to 
extreme old age, his pupils reverenced him as having a peculiar 
glory which they would not be likely to see again. 

In regard to his views on many subjects, also, he differed wide- 
ly from the generality of men in the present day. Dancing he 
regarded as wrong in itself. ‘The dancing of the two sexes to- 
gether,” he says, “is most unholy in its very origin and inherent 
nature”—and, when asked the reason why he so regarded it, he 
said, “ because it is strictly pantomimic and all its motions are but 
the dalliance of sinful passions.” To-day, probably, one half of 
the members of the Old School Presbyterian Churches in our 
larger cities allow “ the dancing of the two sexes together ” in their 
parlors; and of those who do not we presume there is scarcely 
one to be found who would condemn it as sinful because it is “ pan- 
tomimic!” His views in regard to novel-reading were, likewise, 
those of his time, though on this point there are probably larger 
numbers now who would agree with him. In the light of what 
we see on every side in these days, it is almost amusing to read 
the following sentences in commendation of his wife “ Not long 
after our union, before she became pious, she proposed to pur- 
chase some expensive and showy articles of furniture. This pro- 
posal was then resisted, and she readily acquiesced. But after 
she became decidedly pious, her whole taste and judgment seemed 
to undergo an entire revolution in regard to this as well as to 
other matters. Fromthathour . . . costly and ostentatious living 
seemed to be her aversion. All her counsels and all her efforts 
seemed to be directed to the maintenance of moderation in 
every personal and domestic indulgence.” Truly we are read- 
ing of another age and of another order of men and women. But 
the opinions of a former time were held by him on other subjects 
besides those relating to social life. In one of his letters he as- 
sures his correspondent, that “the New Haven view” of the 
“days” in the first chapter of Genesis as being “ demiurgic” is 
one which he cannot accept, being fully persuaded that they were 
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six ordinary days of twenty-four hours. And in addressing the 
distinguished Unitarian writer, Rev. Jared Sparks—though his 
opinions may be shared by many orthodox persons at the present 
time—he adopts a mode of expression which most Presbyterian 
clergymen would now hesitate to employ. “Here then, my dear 
Sir, I bid you a respectful but melancholy adieu. Be assured I 
have not, and never had, toward you, an unkind feeling. But 
when I see you, with endowments rendering you capable of high- 
ly valuable services to the Church and to the world, groping in 
darkness concerning the plan of salvation, and exerting yourself 
to the utmost to propagate those fundamental errors, which must, 
if persisted in, condact both yourself and all whom you persuade 
to embrace them to eternal perdition—when I see this, ought I 
not to be grieved ?” 

Dr. Miller, we can only add, was a man of energy to carry for- 
ward good enterprises, and of wisdom to counsel others in their 
work and wants. The Church with which he was connected 
found in him one of the most earnest promoters of all her inter- 
ests. He early saw the importance of having institutions for 
theological education, and pressed his views upon the attention of 
those around him. It was but a just recognition of his services in 
establishing the Seminary, as it was but the dictate of the high- 
est wisdom in view of its future well-being, when he was appoint- 
ed, by the General Assembly, one of the first two Professors at 
Princeton. Thirty-seven years of faithful work showed how de- 
voted he was to its success, and how well-fitted he was to infiu- 
ence and guide its students. 

But we cannot dwell longer upon this Biography. Of the style 
in which it is written, we think its readers will judge favorably. 
There is no excessive adulation. There is no want of discrimina- 
tion in regard to the character of which it speaks. Of the 
author’s attitude toward those who differ from him, we are not able 
to express so much approbation. He is evidently one of the more 
exclusive of his party, and ready to reiterate the false charges of 
Pelagianism against his opponents. It is a pleasing thought, how- 
ever, that the reunion, now so sure to be accomplished, is enforcing 
the spirit of toleration, and that it has not been assented to by the 
New School body without the emphatic declaration on the part of 
some of their leading divines, that they will not give up what they 
have learned from New England, and from New Haven. The day 
is nearer than it once was, when the spirit of Christ will teach even 
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those theologians who are the slowest to learn the lesson that the 
calling their Christian brethren by harsh sounding names is a thing 
which does not come of a heavenly inspiration. 

As for the publisher’s part of the volumes, the book is of con- 
venient size, and of respectable character as to type and paper. 
The proof-reading, also, in general, has been moderately well 
done; but we cannot forbear citing a single case out of two or 
three, where the printer’s confusion is greater than we have ever 
noticed in any other book. On page 18, of the second volume, we 
have the following: “The difficulty of meeting its requisitions 
[i. e. of the office in Princeton] would be great under the most 
advantageous circumstances, but in his case it was materially 
enhanced by the novelty of his oo o hftsistpn.” Leaving our 
readers to arrange these letters in a satisfactory order, we take 
leave of the book, recommending it again to their attention, if they 
wish to know the histery of the life of which it treats, 


Spracur’s ANNALS OF THE AmeERicAN Putprr, Vol. [X.*— 
After the lapse of some years we have at length received anew 
volume of this work,—the ninth—including the “ Annals” of 
five of the smaller denominations. It is scarcely necessary for us 
to do more than simply announce to our readers the fact that the 
volume has been published. The public are too well acquainted 
with the character and merits of the book to need any new com- 
mendation of it as its successive parts appear, and we refrain from 
adding anything beyond what has been often said by us hereto- 
fore in its praise. Dr. Sprague, of all men in the country, is the 
man for this great work. He has the wide-extended information 
which is so necessary, the taste for investigations of this charac- 
ter, without which no man could ever hope to be successful, and 
the genial and kindly feeling toward every one which lead him to 
speak with charity and the spirit of love everywhere. The pages 
of his “ Annals”? bear evidence, alike in every denomination, of 
faithtul Christain service on the part of our American ministers in 
all the generations. The perusal of these pages cannot but make 
any man, who is not hopelessly fettered by his bigotry, more 





*Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of Distinguished 
American Clergymen of Various Denominations from the early Settlement of the 
Country to the close of the year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-Five, with His- 
torical Introductions. By Wimt14m B, Spracve, D. D. Volume IX, Lutheran; 
Reformed Dutch; Associate; Associate Reformed; Reformed Presbyterian. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1869. 8vo. 
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large-hearted and more ready to rejoice that Christ is preached, 
whether by his own party in the Church or by others. Religious 
controversy of the narrow order grows meaner the more we see 
of good men on both sides of the dividing line. It springs from 
the spirit of Judaism and Pharisaism which have never died away, 
even from the Church. 


Tae Lire or Farner pz Ravienan * comes to us from the 
Catholic Publication Society in an elegant dress, and abounding in 
the most interesting matter. We earnestly wish for it an exten- 
sive circulation, and are sorry that its expensive form is likely to 
prevent our wishes from being realized. We wish it may be cir- 
culated for two reasons: first, because it sets forth the excellent 
Christian characteristics which are exhibited by many of the most 
devoted Romanists, and we desire that their excellences may be 
better appreciated than they are by many intelligent Protestants ; 
and second, because the inherent defects of this system stand 
forth in so bold a relief against the back-ground of such remarka- 
ble Christian virtues as were possessed by Father de Ravignan. 

Father de Ravignan was of a distinguished family—was trained 
as a lawyer, and on the direct road to the highest distinction in 
his profession, when he gave himself to the priesthood. In due 
course of time he became a Jesuit, and rose to high position and 
influence in that celebrated society. He was also well known and 
greatly admired as a popular preacher; having been selected to 
deliver the celebrated conferences in the church of Nétre Dame in 
Paris, for a series of years. He was also the confessor and spirit- 
ual guide of a great number of distinguished personages, and 
gained many Protestants over to the Romish faith. In all the re- 
lations of life, he appears to have been singularly self-denying, 
bold, earnest, zealous, and spiritual, and strangely indifferent to 
the temptations which are supposed by Protestants to assail the 
Romish priesthood. His character must have been distinguished 
by many of the Christian virtues in eminent perfection. We 
wish that the record of such a character may be extensively 
known, not only that it may serve to stimulate other Christian 
believers to imitate it, but, as we have said, that it may correct 





* The Life of Father de Ravignan, of the Society of Jesus, By Father pr 
Ponteroyr, of the same Society. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 
126 Nassau street. 1869. 
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many prevalent notions respecting the Romish system. Protest- 
ants cannot too soon lay aside the prejudices which have blinded 
them against the recognition of Christlike piety whenever it is 
seen in this church, or which have led them to overlook the power 
of those truths and those duties which the Romish church enforces 
with especial emphasis and effect. 

On the other hand, the fatal defects of the Romish system are 
here exhibited in forms which must be fearfully repellant to any 
truly enlightened Protestant Christian. The views with which 
Ravignan dedicated himself first to the priesthood and next to the 
Jesuit society, were obviously unchristlike in their extreme ascet- 
ical character, and the notions of what constitutes the most exalt- 
ed Christian virtue were so plainly un-Pauline, that the intelligent 
reader of the New Testament cannot but pronounce at once that 
they were far removed from the practical views of Christianity 
taught in the discourse of our Lord and enforced by the great 
apostle. As we read on and find that in his progress toward per- 
fection, he subjected himself to sharp and oft repeated bodily tor 
ture, wearing often, perhaps constantly, next to his person a- 
band interwoven with needle points, which he could at any time 
force into his flesh, that he believed in the virtue of obedience to 
the direction of his superior as to the word of the living God ; 
that two of his devoted admirers, of high cultivation, are repre- 
sented by his biographer as having by solemn devotion given up 
in exchange their own lives in place of his to the arbiter of life 
and death, in consequence of which his own was prolonged—when 
we find that he is represented also as having been inspired to 
enter into intimate, mystical relations with the spirit of the great 
Loyola, and to have required the experience of years to enter 
into the profound meaning and to become a proficient in the edi- 
fying use of his Spiritual Exercises in conducting Jetraites—as 
we meet with these aspects of the faith of Ravignan, set forth by 
his biegrapher with such surprising simplicity, such uncon- 
scious naiveté, as most lovely and divine, we are constrained 
to pronounce the tree which brings forth such fruit as seriously 
defective and radically unsound. The Memoirs of the de Guerins 
and of Madam Swetchine and other books of the kind, give one 
side, ad that the fairest of the practical workings of the Romish 
faith in natures singularly refined and highly cultured. The 
life of Father Ravignan gives both sides—that which is most 
attractive and that which is equally repulsive to a refined and 
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Christian soul. After reading such a book we are more devoutly 
thankful for the Reformation and the gospel that knows no priest- 
hood except that of Him who, once for all, by the sacrifice of him- 
self, has passed into the Heavens; that teaches that the truth 
which Peter confessed, and not the person of Peter, is the rock on 
which Christ has built his church, and that the Christian faith ele- 
vates, and enlarges, and purifies every spring of human action, 
without repressing, mutilating, or dishonoring a single one, 
making the believer a perfect man in Christ Jesus, and none the 
less a man, because he is a Christian. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Eapre on Gacatians.*—This is the fourth volume of Dr. Eadie’s 
Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul ; those on the Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians, having been already 
before the public for a considerable period. In its character and 
peculiarities it is very similar to the previous volumes. The author 
has quite manifestly determined upon acertain plan, which, at least 
for himself, he regards as the best one to be followed out, and he 
proposes not to deviate from it at all, but only to endeavor to fulfill 
the idea of it as perfectly as possible. We think his plan is faulty 
in some respects. His books are too long. There is too great a 
mass of matter in them. They are deficient in conciseness, and in 
the simple and sharp presentation of the results which the student 
wishes to know. Dr. Eadie is not, indeed, so trying in this re- 
spect as some of the German writers, who, in abandoning the 
extremest brevity, seem to lose all control of themselves, and to 
wander off on unbounded seas without any chart or compass. 
But he is, nevertheless, oppressive and burdensome in no inconsid- 
erable degree. He is, however, a man of very extensive learning 
and of much exegetical ability. The very opposite, in the point 
just alluded to, of his English fellow-laborer in the field of Biblical 
studies, Bishop Ellicott, he seems to be quite the equal of that 
distinguished gentleman in other respects. The two men are an 
honor to English scholarship. If they could be so united together 
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that the one could gain and the other lose in the matter of con- 
ciseness, they would both be more useful and better comment- 
ators. . 

In addition to the commentary on the text, which is very 
minute, the volume contains essays or discussions respecting all 
the more important points which the Epistle suggests. The long- 
est of these is the one on the relationship of James, “ the Lord’s 
brother,” to Jesus, which covers nearly fifty pages. The author 
believes him to be the brother of Jesus in the ordinary sense of 
that word—the son of ths same mother—and, thus, a different per- 
son from James, the son of Alphaeus. This view, which we be- 
lieve to be the correct one, he sustains with much energy and force. 
The celebrated passage in the twentieth verse of the third chapter 
of the Epistle, of which from two hundred and fifty to four hun. 
dred explanations have been given, is, of course, not passed over 
without due consideration. His own explanation is as follows :— 
“ God is one and, therefore, mediatorless. God himself, without 
any intervention, speaks the promise to Abraham ; the promise is 
conveyed through no third party, as was the law. Whatever con- 
tingency might be in the law and its conveyance by a mediator 
who went between God and the people, there can be none with 
regard to the promise, -the direct and unconditioned word of Jeho- 
vah himself alone.” It is somewhat presumptuous, perhaps, to 
pronounce any very decided judgment in a case where the doctors 
have so completely failed to agree, but we think we may say, with 
confidence, that Dr. Eadie is nearer to the truth than a good many 
among the “four hundred.” It is a matter of course, however, that ~ 
he borders, in his view, very closely upon those of some others, 
and only adds whatever strength his authority may afford to their 
previously given explanations. The final verses of the Epistle 
(vi. 11 ff.) he regards as asort of postscript, but, at the same time, 
he supposes the apostle, when he speaks of “ writing with large 
letters,” to have reference not to this postscript but to the whole 
Epistle, which, contrary to his ordinary custom, he had written 
with his own hand. In this last view we are persuaded that he is 
wrong. We believe the postscript to be complete in itself and to 
be the only portion of the whole letter which was penned by the 
Apostle. But we must pass over without further notice these 
points and many others, which deserve a careful examination 
whenever such a book as this makes its appearance. A 
thorough review of it would require extended discussion and many 
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pages. We can assure our readers that it is an addition to our 
means of studying this Epistle, and that it merits the most respect- 
ful consideration. It will be noticed that it is published, in this 
country, through Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co., of New York, 
who are the agents of Messrs. T. & T. Clark, the original publish- 
ers in Edinburgh. 


Essays anp Appresses,* and How to Srupy tHe New 
TestamMent.+—The latter of these two books is one of three vol- 
umes which Dean Alford has recently given to the public, for the 
purpose of guiding ordinary readers of the English Bible to a bet- 
ter understanding of it. In this volume he examines and discuss- 
es the greater part of the Epistles of Paul—his method being as 
follows: Taking the Epistles in their chronological order, he gives, 
in the first place, a brief general introduction to each, in which 
the circumstances under which it was written, its date, design, and 
contents are set forth; and then, secondly, he suggests, in the 
different chapters and verses, amendments and improvements in 
the translation, wherever they seem to be required in order to the 
clearest presentation of the idea contained in the text. Consider- 
ing that the work is so brief, and that it is designed for those who 
have no knowledge of the original language, we think it may be 
regarded as quite useful. And yet it hardly seems to us to fill out 
the full idea of its title, and we fear that many will exam- 
ine it with a feeling of disappointment that it gives them only so 

partial a help. The author may have satisfied his own mind in 

" respect to the accomplishment of his design, but, if so, his design 
was 4 more limited one than his title-page would indicate ; and 
persons who are looking for a guide in this matter should see 
what the book is and just how far it opens the way before 
them. 

The former of the two books is a volume of essays and address- 
es, which the author had prepared on various occasions, and which 
are thus collected together for more permanent preservation. They 
have almost exclusive reference to subjects which. peculiarly con- 





* Essays and Addresses, Chiefly on Church Subjects, By Henry Arorp, D. D. 
New York and London: Strahan & Co., 1869. 8vo., pp. 195. 

+ How to Study the New Testament, The Epistles (First Section). By Henry 
Avrorp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. New York and London: Strahan & Co., 
1868. 16mo. pp. 278. 
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cern the Church, and, in the special points considered, the Church 
of England. At the same time, they will have a general interest, 
partly because some of the topics discussed have a general impor- 
tance, and partly because the views of so prominent a man are 
necessarily interesting to all who watch the progress or forecast 
the future of the English Establishment. Two of the essays are 
on the Education of the Clergy; one on Preaching, its Adapta- 
tion to the Present Time; one on the Christian Conscience; one 
on Charity, the End of the Commandment; one on the Union of 
Christendom considered in its Home Aspect ; and one on the Church 
of the Future. Some of the remarks with reference to the methods 
of educating the clergy are founded on the peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish system. But, in general, the author takes the strongest 
ground in favor of a thorough and wide theological education. 
Dean Alford is evidently a liberal scholar, not afraid of the truth 
and not bound to old ideas simply because they are old. Asa 
writer on the New Testament he has done a great deal to elevate 
the standard of Biblical scholarship among his countrymen, and 
to introduce them to the results of the learning of the best Ger- 
man commentatois. He knows too much to be what many Eng- 
lish and American authors are. His works are free from the 
faults with which, as he says, “the great majority of our English 
expository works are tainted ”—namely, “the fault of inquiring 
less what Scripture has said, than what it ought to say and may 
be made to say.” We are glad to see such strong and much-need- 
ed words on the subject of ministerial training in this department, 
and especially as addressed to those who belong to his own people. 
But he is equally earnest in other departments. He evidently 
sees the necessity of a thorough change and a radical improve- 
ment of the entire English system, before the body of the clergy 
can be the educated and earnest men that they should be. On the 
subject of the relations of the English Church toward dissenting 
bodies, and of the future of the English Church itself, he speaks 
like a reasonable man and a Christian. He admits the fact of 
the “ disestablishment” of the Anglican body as an inevitable fact 
of the future, and urges his associates in that body to prepare for 
it and make up their minds to meet it. He points out the advan- 
tages which will result to themselves from that inevitable fact. 
The “Church ” will be better then, than it now is. The gain will 
not be only on the side of the non-conforming bodies; it will be 
also with those who, so generally, have been accustomed to regard 
the alliance with the State as a great strength and means of safe- 
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ty, which could not be given up. The haughty assumption of 
some Episcopalians in this country, as well asin England, will 
find a fitting rebuke on many of Dean Alford’s pages. But there 
are men whom nothing will influence except the very blast of de- 
struction fall upon their whole system, and such men are the High 
Church party in every denomination. And yet as every new 
voice of scholarly and large-minded and Christian men of the 
free and Pauline order is raised against them, the day of better 
things is hastened in its coming. The eminent English scholar, 
whose voice we now hear, may well receive the thanks of all, of 
whatever name, who are contending in the same great cause. 


Companion To THE Bisie.*—Professor Barrows, lately of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, has furnished in this volume a 
useful aid to Sabbath-School teachers and others who desire to 
study the Scriptures. He discusses the Evidenves of Revealed 
Religion and the Principles of Biblical Interpretation, and gives 
both General and Particular “ Introductions” to the Old and New 
Testaments. The chief excellence of the book lies in the concise 
and readily available form in which the matter has been presented. 
The learning of the author is evidently extensive and his views 
are sound, but he has not attempted to go beyond the wants of 
those to whom the original sources are mainly closed. To all such 
persons the book may be heartily commended. It will be found 
serviceable also, we think, to ministers when they wish to find in 
a few pages the main points of the subjects of which it treats. 
Dr. Barrows has dwelt earnestly upon the Unity of Revelation in 
several chapters. That the Bible is one whole, steadily progress- 
ing and growing from the beginning to the end—the New Testa- 
ment resting upon and being the perfection of the Old, the Old 
pointing forward to and finding its prophecies fulfilled in the 
New—is one of the great foundation truths for which the Church 
must contend. It is also one of those truths which must be fully 
appreciated before we can enter into any proper understanding of 
God's plan, or any right and reasonable study of His Word. De- 
structive criticism may lose sight of this fact and deny it, but if 
80, it is because it does not and will not open itself to those influ- 
ences and that sense of the Divine, which are essential if we 
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would know anything of the truth as we ought to know it. In 
the Introductions, both General and Special, the facts and argu- 
ments are presented carefully and fairly, and, as a whole, the au- 
thor has succeeded remarkably well in carrying out his purpose. 
It is gratifying to see such a scholarly gentleman, after having 
laid aside his active work of theological instruction, devoting 
the later part of life to the studies of his department and giving 
to the world—to the large numbers who cannot know all that he 
does—the results of his life’s labors. We shall gladly see the vol- 
ume or volumes which he propeses to publish hereafter. 


Tue Orrick anp Work or THE CuristiAn Mrnistry.*—A 
complete, systematic discussion of this important subject has long 
been a desideratum among clergymen and theological students, 
Professor Hoppin’s experience as a pastor and, also, as a theo- 
logical instructor, his opportunities of personally studying the pul- 
pit of other lands, and his excellent taste and judgment, are among 
the qualifications which fit him to supply this want. The volume 
before us comprises the results of his thought and experience on 
the themes of which it treats. It is the fruit, also, of a wide ex- 
amination of the previously existing literature bearing on the 
topics which are handled. The general aim and object of the 
work are thus stated in the preface : “This volume is chiefly designed 
as a text-book in Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, for those who 
are in a regular course of training for the ministry of the Gospel. 
While I hope that pastors may find in it something of value to them- 
selves, it is mainly intended to be used by theological students in 
the class-room, for the purpose of recitation ; and this will account 
for the broken-up and analytical style of the book, that being 
necesritated by the treatment in condensed, rather than expanded, 
forms of discussion of so many and varied themes. This will also 
explain the fermal arrangement of the book, for the effort has 
been, not so much to depart from the ordinary plan, as to produce 
a good text-book of judicious rules ; not so much to express pri- 
vate thoughts and opinions, as to state general and well-grounded 
principles.” 

The first part of the book is taken up with the discussion of the 





* The Office and Work of the Christian Ministry. By James M. Horrt, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale College. New York: Shel- 
don & Co., 1869. 8vo. pp. 620. 
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history and art of preaching, and of the application of the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric and style to preaching. Preaching is clearly de- 
fined ; and it is traced from its germinating idea in the Scriptures 
through its historical development in the different ages of the 
Christian Church. The true object and design of preaching are 
set forth, as well as its difficulties, faults, and right methods. The 
Sermon itself, in its various parts, as a religious discourse, aiming 
at instruction and permanent impression, is carefully analyzed, 
although it is recommended that there should be no stereotyped 
form of sermonizing ; and under the head of the “ Development” 
of the sermon, we notice the following generalization of what 
might perhaps be considered the author’s view of the Sermon : 
“We might conceive the ideal of a Christian sermon, not yet at- 
tained, or not attained by all, but which is adapted to the needs 
of our highest modern civilization, while it does not lose the earn- 
estness and practical aim of the Gospel. It is unpretentious, devo- 
tional, springing from the meditation of a holy soul upon the Scrip- 
tures, with Christ as the central burning theme ; tender and full 
of love, but strong in apostolic faith, like the preaching of mascu- 
line Paul and Luther ; courageously hopeful for man, and filled with 
the true ‘ enthusiasm of humanity ;’ thoughful and substantial in 
reasoning, but not intellectual so truly as spiritual ; not confined 
in any set forms, but free with that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes free ; with an -internal rather than external method of 
of thought ; of the highest literary style, because fresh and simple, 
almost plain and homely, so that the ignorant man and the child 
may understand what feeds the most highly educated hearer ; as 
well fitted for backwoodsmen as for philosophers, because it is 
deep and penetrating, is drawn from the common wells of truth 
and salvation, appeals to the common wants and desires of the 
heart, and is fitted to convert men from sin, and to lead them 
to the life of God. Nothing could be so simple, and yet nothing 
so high and difficult, as such asermon. It could not be learned in 
the schools, for it is not theological, though it teaches a true the- 
ology. It must be taught by the spirit of Christ to the consecrat- 
ed mind that has conscientiously and laboriously done its part in 
the way of thorough preparation.” 

In the more general application of the principles of rhetoric to 
preaching, such important topics are treated of as the uses of rea- 
soning to the preacher, the study of language and English litera- 
ture, delivery, taste in preaching. The qualities of the true sub- 
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ject, preaching upon Christian doctrine, Christian morality, and 
Christian experience, and the characteristics of an effective pulpit 
style ; wherein while a high literary standard is held up, the truth 
seems to be everywhere strenuously insisted upon, that the real 
power of the preacher consists in a conformity of his own spirit and 
life to the divine word that he preaches. The second part of the book 
is devoted to the treatment of the Pastoral Office, and may be briefly 
summed up in the author’s own words: ‘ Our method will be 
from the discussion of the pastoral office itself, and its formations 
in nature and Scripture, or the absolute view of the subject, to pass 
on to the actual embodiment of the office in the fit personal instru- 
ment ; and from that, to discuss the pastor’s general relations to 
society and the world around him ; and from that, to come to his 
more special, profound, and enduring work in the care of souls, in 
the realm of spirit, and in the extension of Christ’s eternal king- 
dom.” In the carrying out of this plan many practical subjects of 
vital interest to the church are discussed, among them the theory 
and form of public worship, the treatment of religious doubts and 
difficulties, Christian nurture, and the Church’s benevolent activity. 
One main idea which the author has wished to bring out is—that 
the preacher is, above all, an interpreter of the Word of God, and 
that preaching therefore should be drawn directly from the Word 
of God, that it should be scriptural, exegetical, textual ; that it 
should have its real root and inspiration in the Scriptures, and not 
in philosophy or theology There should be less of topical preach- 
ing and more of simple, spiritual, scriptural preaching—bringing 
the Word of God to meet the real wants of the soul. At the 
same time Professor Hoppin recognizes the need of more severe 
and original thought, and a broader culture in the preacher than 
formerly there was, in order to meet the scientific and literary 
progress of the age. 


Tue Day Dawn anv THE Raiy.*—A volume of extraordinary 
merit, as we trust some of our readers have already discovered for 
themselves. The prefatory notice from the “Edinburgh Daily 
Review” commends it in terms which at first we feared must be 
extravagant, but on reading the Sermons we are moved to indorse 
rather than to qualify the eulogy. We do not remember any col- 
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Glasgow, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 450, 1869, 
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lection published for many years past, on the whole, superior in the 
combination of all the qualities demanded in printed sermons— 
which is saying the more because the press has of late multiplied 
works of this kind, as the public taste has craved them, both in 
newspapers and volumes, more than in preceding generations, 
They are unlike Robertson’s, but not inferior, and to many intelligent 
and devout readers will prove to be more satisfactory and health- 
ful. For freshness, discrimination and delicacy of thought, felici- 
ty of illustration, purity of style, and the effective use of Scriptural 
incidents and language, we recommend them to ministers and to 
their hearers. Without being formally “ Doctrinal ” they have a 
rich evangelic flavor, and while pursuing independent trains of 
thought on grave topics, they everywhere breathe a devout and 
kindly spirit. The first sermon, which gives the volume its title, 
is enough to secure attention for the series of twenty-four. For 
example, the thought that many of the ancient predictions have 
successive fulfillments, terminating only in Christ, is thus set 
forth :—“ The promises of the Old Testament are waves which 
urge each other on, to rise and fall in many a deliverance, until at 
length they break on the great shore of all safety—the salvation 
which is in Christ, with eternal glory.” And in the sermon on 
“Work and Watching,” the two offices are thus depicted : “In 
every soul there should be the two sisters of Bethany, active effort 
and quiet thought, and both agreeing in mutual love and help. 
But Mary no longer sits at the feet of Christ and looks in His face. 
She stands at the door and gazes out into the open sky to watch 
the tokens of his coming, while in this hope her sister in the house 
still works.” We could easily multiply beautiful selections, but 
the appreciative reader will enjoy them the more in their appro- 
priate settings. The author’s preface speaks gracefully of a rea- 
son for the publication, “for the sake of those whom he was ac- 
customed to address by the living voice, and whom he can, at 
present, reach but seldom through that means.” If we are to un- 
derstand that he he is disabled in health for pulpit service, the 
regrets of his hearers may be compensated by the satisfaction 
thus given “ beyond their circle.” 
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